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THE AMERICAN DESPATCHES. 


HE despatches on the affairs of the Trent are now before us in 
extenso, and we are able fully to judge of the respective conduct of 
the twoGovernments in this trying conjuncture. The praise of straight- 
forwardness, firmness, and moderation, may be fairly awarded to the 
language and carriage of the English Cabinet. In the despatch of 
November 30 the English demand is stated with conciseness, and with- 
out any trace of swagger or menace. From the extract of the private 
letter from Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, which has been sub- 
sequently published, it appears that the English Minister at Wash- 
ington was expressly desired “ to leave the President and Mr. Seward 
quite free to take their own course, and to state that he wishes to 
abstain from anything like menace.” At the same time it is obvious, 
from Earl Russell’s account of his interview with Mr. Adams on 
December 19, that he had informed the American Minister in London 
that in case of non-compliance with the English demand, Lord Lyons’s 
instructions were peremptory to leave Washington in seven days 
after the presentation of the despatch, though Earl Russell wisely 
forbore to give any positive answer as to what would be the ulterior 
consequence of the departure of Lord Lyons, if unhappily it should 
take place. This is as it should be; the susceptibilities of a proud 
and sensitive nation were duly regarded in the form in which the 
demand was presented, while nothing was abated which was essential 
to the vindication ef the honour of this country. The English 
Government may be pronounced to have borne itself as a high-minded 
gentleman might do in a private quarrel, at once with courtesy and 
courage. 

A charge has been made, which it is necessary to examine, with 
respect to a despatch referring to this affair addressed by Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Adams so early as November 30. It has been said 
that the English public has been unfairly dealt with by persons in 
high quarters, in the suppression of information which might have 
reassured the public mind and dissipated the apprehensions of war. 
In examining the character of this charge it is necessary, in the first 
place, to observe that there are two parties who might equally have 
been called upon to publish the information, such as it was, which 
this despatch is supposed to have supplied, viz., the English Govern- 
ment and Mr. Adams. If Mr. Adams had thought it desirable that 
the English public should be informed of the nature of his instructions, 
it was quite competent for him to have*obtained publicity for them 
through the ordinary channels. But the true reason why this com- 
munication was not and could not be given to the public is contained 
in the statement at the conclusion of the despatch, that it was a 
“confidential note.” Mr. Seward says expressly, “We have not 
fwnished you with any explanations ;” and, though he mentions 
that Captain Wilkes acted without instructions, “as one fact in the 
case,” he is careful to add that he does so “ without indicating that 
Wwe attach importance to it:” thereby clearly intimating that the 
American Government had not yet made up their mind to disavow the 
responsibility of the seizure of the Commissioners ; but, on the contrary, 
reserved to themselves the right, if they found it safe or expedient, 
to stick by it. A great deal has been made of the phrase in which 
Mr. Seward offers an assurance that the British Government “ might 
*xpect the best disposition on the part of this [the American] Govern- 
ment.” ‘Whatever may be the value of this vague diplomatic phrase 
it does not seem to have been conveyed by Mr. Adams in a forn 





which made any deep impression on the English Foreign Secretary. For 
it is a remarkable circumstance in the case that in the elaborate and 
otherwise perfectly accurate précis of his conversation with Mr. Adams 
given in Lord Russell’s despatch of December 19, not a trace of this 
expression is to be found. Having regard to the studious reserve 
practised by Mr. Seward in his despatch of November 30 on these 
points, and his avowed determination not to initiate any reparation 
for the act of Captain Wilkes, or even indirectly to disavow it, it is 
plain that the English Government were not entitled themselves tc 
nourish any confident expectation of a friendly solution, and still less 
to buoy up public confidence by the publication of confidential com- 
munications, by which the American Secretary of State expressly 
stated he did not intend to bind himself. There was nothing in the 
despatch of Mr. Seward of November 30 which would have disentitled 
him from subsequently ratifying and adopting the act of Captain Wilkes ; 
and up to the last moment it is clear that he had not made up his mind 
whether he would do so or not. The English public was fully aware 
of the fact that the act of Captain Wilkes was not antecedcntly 
authorized by the American Government ; they were not informed 
that the American Government were prepared to disavow the respon- 
sibility of it, because, till December 27, Mr. Seward had not made 
up his mind whether he would stand by it or not. Thus stands the 
case as far as the English Government is concerned, and we cannot 
perceive that there is anything in their conduct which can be justly 
blamed. There was nothing in the language of Mr. Seward, or the 
communication of Mr. Adams, which justified any relaxation in their 
preparation for a hostile termination of the question, the possibility 
of which was by no means removed by the despatch of November 30. 

It remains only to consider the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment, as evidenced by these despatches, and we cannot say that they 
present a very favourable picture either of moral uprightuness or of 
On the 27th of December Mr. Seward writes :—“ If 
I decide this case in favour of my own Government, I must disallow 


legal sagacity. 


its most cherished principles, and reverse and for ever abandon its 
essential policy. The country cannot afford the sacrifice.” And 
again,— “Tf I maintain those principles and adhere to that policy, I 
must surrender the case itself.” And then he adds,—“ We are asked 
to do to the British nation just what we have always insisted all 
nations ought to do to us.” Now, the first question which must 
inresistibly suggest itself to every one who reads these passages is this 
—when did this very reasonable and conclusive view of the matter 
first occur to the mind of Mr. Seward and his colleagues? Was he 
ignorant, when he wrote the despatch of November 30th to Mr. 
Adams, just four weeks before, of the “cherished principles” and 
“essential policy” of his country? Did he know then that if the 
English Government demanded the restitution of the prisoners cap- 
tured on board the 7’rent, they would only be asking that which his 
own Government had “always insisted all nations ought to do to 
them ?” If he did know this, why did he not anticipate the English 
demand by a voluntary surrender of what he knew to be an unlawful 
prize by a spontaneous return of what he was conscious he had no 
right to keep? Why, instead of the low cunning by which, in his 
despatch to Mr. Adams of November 30th, he reserves to him- 
self the right of standing by an act which he knew he could 
not justify, did he not at once instruct the American Minister 
in ae frankly and honestly to apologize at once for an act 
chich he could not defend, and offer to return the men whose capture 
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he felt to be illegal! By their own confession, theAmerican Govern- 
ment stand convicted of conduct resembling that of a man who 
should allow his servant to pick his neighbour’s pocket, and then, 
having himself pocketed the plander, should wait quietly to see 
whether or not the injured party will bring a policeman to reclaim 
his property. And then, as if to give additional impudence to the 
transaction, the receiver of stolen goods makes a merit at last of 
tardily surrendering what he has unlawfully acquired, just as the 
sentence of justice is about to be executed upon him. 

The whole tone of Mr. Seward’s despatch betrays a low standard 
of political morality, which is deeply disgraceful to American states- 
manship and painfully degrading to American character. The 
cynicism with which the Secretary of State, immediately after the 
express statements we have already quoted of the unlawfulness of the 
act, proceeds to assert that, if it had been expedient, he would have 
been prepared to defend and to maintain it, can hardly be paralleled 
in the history of diplomacy. We doubt whether any passage in the 
Prince of Macchiavelli equals in audacious contempt of the rule of 
right the following passage from a solemn state paper emanating from 
the official representative of the model Republic :— 

“In coming to my conclusion, I have not forgotten that, if the safety of this 
Union required the detention of the captured persons, it would be the right and 
duty of this Government to detain them. But the effectual check and waning 
proportions of the existing insurrection, as well as the comparative unimportance 
of the captured persons themselves, when dispassionately weighed, happily forbid 
me from resorting to that defence.” 

The intellectual character of this performance is not on a much 
higher level than its moral tone. We have not space at this 
moment to enter into any lengthened discussion of Mr. Seward’s 
legal argument. The patent and conspicuous blunders into which he 
has fallen on the subject of contraband have been elsewhere exposed. 
His etymological derivation of contraband as something “ contrary to 
proclamation,” might have shown him his error. The Queen’s pro- 
clamation forbids English vessels to carry certain goods ; but how 
and where? English ships are not forbidden to carry Birmingham 
arms to France, or to Spain, or to Russia, but only to America. To 
carry munitions of war to a neutral port is no violation of the Queen’s 
proclamation ; and envoys, even if they could betreated as contraband 
at all, are not contraband ina higher sense than cannon or gunpowder. 
But unless the trade of the whole world with each other is to be 
stopped by the internal quarrel of the Americans, the exchange of 
commodities and the transmission of persons between neutral ports, 
must vecessarily be always lawful. The extraordinary and wholly 
unintelligible farago of nonsense about the “ charity ” and ‘ benevo- 
lence” of Captain Wilkes’s conduct is hardly deserving of confutation. 
Altogether it is impossible to have done an act of necessary justice 
with less grace and with a more complete display of the true cause to 
which the submission is due. It is evident that the despatch of Mr. 
Seward, which has already been exposed to public contempt, will 
receive at the hands of the English, and probably also of the French 
Governments, a formal and necessary refutation. We confess that 
when we compare the production of the present American Secretary 
of State with the State papers of Madison, Jefferson, Adams, and 
Webster, we feel that the remarks we have had occasion previously 
to make on the decadence of American statesmanship, both in regard 
of moral feeling and of intellectual ability, fell far short of the mark. 
It is always difficult, no doubt, to handle a bad cause, but we had 
hardly conceived it possible that any cause, however desperate, should 
have been so execrably handled as this has been by Mr. Seward. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND THE AFFAIR OF 
THE SAN JACINTO. 
( CT of the American difficulty the French Emperor, with his 
usual good fortune, has managed to extract a diplomatic success, 
Timoleon, we read, built an altar to the goddess of happy inspirations 
anil fortunate instincts, in acknowledgment of the good-luck that had 
befallen him in life. Napoleon IIL, like Timoleon, owes something 
to the goddess of happy inspirations, and may hang up more than one 
diplomatic trophy in the temple of a similar Egeria. It has been his 
happiness and his merit, during his adventurous career, to be able to 
seize occasions. An extravagant and.audacious ruler, he has stifled 
free speech and suppressed constitutional governments ; and Necker 
himself would have been puzzled to heal the enormous deficit which 
has been the financial result of this mutilation of Representative 
Institutions, But his foreign policy has something in it which is 
calculated to appeal, if not to the virtues, at least to the most 
manly of the prejudices of the French nation; and his greatest 
successes have been due to a surprising, instinct, which leads him 
right on perilous emergencies. The outrage lately offered to the 
Euglish tlag gave him an opportunity of making a rapid and brilliant 
ve on the political chess-board. He did not neglect the chance. 
Tie honest pride, no less than the vanity of France, may be gratitied 
at the stroke which her quick-sighted Emperor has achieved ; and 
Eugland, whose unswerving adherence to the cause of constitutional 
liberty is so well known, can afford, in this instance, to admire the 
tact and the promptitude of her ingenious ally. 











A worse player might have played a different game. The imperia] 
journals, which spoke so loudly and so quickly in favour of our rights, 
might, under the inspiration of a less able master, have been more 
silent, or at least more reserved. No imperious necessity compelled 
M. Thouvenel to espouse with such firmness the English side of the 
international question. He was not bound to interfere gratuitously 
in a political imbroglio in which French honour was not immediately 
concerned. A collision between England and the Northern States 
would have put an end to the fiction of a blockade, which it is an act 
of expensive courtesy on the part of Europe to recognise ; the trade 
of the New World would have found its way into French bottoms ; and 
the markets of the south of France would have recovered part of their 
lost vitality. French commerce is seriously affected by the stoppage 
of Confedewate exports, and France this winter cannot well afford 
commercial sacrifices. Had the French people been ungenerous 
enough to delight in an insult offered, and reparation refused to a 
maritime rival and ally, Napoleon III. had only to speak the insidions 
word, and the unfriendly criticisms of the French press might have 
aggravated our difficulty. For the second time in the last ten yeais, 
at a dangerous crisis in our affairs, the French Emperor has been 
sagacious or generous enough to perform towards us an act of osten- 
tatious friendliness.) M. Thouvenel’s despatch—a despatch at once 
brief, luminous, and earnest—started for Washington three days only 
after Earl Russell’s ultimatum. It doubtless arrived there a day or 
two before Lord Lyons delivered his message ; and though the Ame. 
rican diplomatist declares that before the President received the 
French paper he had already decided on the fate of the rebel envoys, 
a comparison of dates leaves little doubt that the opinion of the 
Paris Cabinet came at least in time to influence the tone of Mr. 
Seward’s voluminous apology. Part of that laborious though super- 
ficial disquisition may be meant for the benefit of a turbulent press at 
home ; part is unquestionably designed for M. Thouvenel and the 
official journals of Paris. Mr. Lincoln very possibly did decide to 
restore the Confederate Commissioners the very moment he discovered 
that England was ready to resent their capture. His Secretary of 
State, who answers Lord Lyons on December 26, and M. Thouvenel 
op December 27, can hardly pretend to have been altogether unin- 
fluenced by advice which at the most moderate computation must 
have been in his hands a week. 

It is a part of the Emperor’s cherished policy never to keep silent 
on any question of general interest to the political world. France, 
from the universality of her language and the force of her national 
character, has considerable influence upon the public opinion of 
Europe. Under the peaceful régimes which preceded the second 
Empire, this influence was seldom, or, at any rate, noiselessly used. 
In spite of occasional episodes of military restlessness or family 
cupidity, France, under the House of Orleans, was far from presiding 
over the councils of the civilized universe. The representative of the 
Napoleons made it part of his dream, in the solitude of Ham, to 
restore the “ great nation” to the perilous, though honourable pre- 
eminence it once had held; and “French independence” is a 
magic formula of Napoleonism, which means that the voice of France 
is to be all-powerful in international discussions. Gradually the 
French Government is creeping into the position which its chief has 
long desired it should take. By dint of holding Europe in suspense, 
Napoleon III. is accustoming her to listen for his voice. The honour 
of France is interested—such is the Imperial boast—wherever the 
cause of justice is at stake. Most minor Powers of Europe 
begin to regard the Imperial occupant of the Tuileries as their 
arbiter and president when they hear him thunder on all occa- 
sions, whether it be in a clouded ora cloudless sky. Consistently 
with his design and habit, an international difficulty scarcely 
had arisen before the Emperor decided to take part in its 
solution. Three days after the intelligence of the 7'vrené atlar 
arrived in London, unasked, he pronounced an authoritative opinion 
upon the point at issue. He spoke first of all the powers who 
were interested spectators of the insult offered, through our flag, 
to the cause of the liberty of the seas. He spoke impartially, 
and he spoke well. True to the policy which has been traditional 
in France since England became the first naval power on the globe, 
he took, without hesitation, the side most favourable to the general 
rights of neutrals. In so doing he put himself at once en rapport, not 
merely with the national feeling of France, but with the public opinion 
of the Continent. The other great powers, whose interests in the 
question were identical with his, felt and expressed themselves to the 
same purpose ; but he enjoys the prestige and advantage of having bee? 
the spokesman of the verdict of Europe. Never has he had a more 
favourable opportunity for assuming the character which he loves o 
Chorus to the European drama, Mentor to the world at large, and de- 
fender of the principles of progress and civilization. 

From a continental point of view, the liberation of the Confederate 
envoys is naturally, though somewhat unfairly, regarded as a diplo- 
matic victory won by England at the expense of her own interest 
La liberté des mers is a phrase which in the mouth of most foreigne™ 
means the cause of naval neutrals and second-rate naval powers * 
opposed to the maritime preponderance of Great Britain. That the 
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ocean should remain, even in time of war, a kind of neutral high- 
a t under the imperative 
way, never closed to goers and comers, except ur son think 
ivenci formal blockade, is a theory which foreign thinkers 
exigencies of a : ful to proclaim. That 
of all political shades find it pleasant and use P 
and that the goods of neutrals 
the neutral flag should cover all cargoes, 
on board an enemy’s ship should be exempt from capture, are propo- 
sitions which were enunciated by the Paris Congress of 1856, seemingly 
merce. Each new step taken in 
in the interest of continental com! on be atl 
this direction is commonly, though ignorantly. , supposed be a blow 
to English supremacy on the seas, and to be a new triumph to 
Be ar ly.and pride. Itis byno means neces- 
civilization over insular monopo'ly, I nec 
sary or probable that this country must, per force, be a principal 
tags h ht of blockade is 
in future naval ‘wars, and so long as the nig , 

eer ‘vilized interests of neutrals and the interests of 

maintained, the civ A 

, ial nation in the world cannot really be at 
the greatest commerce ' ‘ Me pes fod 
variance. But however this may be, it cannot be denied that foreign 
nations will always view with natural pleasure each new restriction 
imposed upon the maritime prerogatives of belligerents, Abroad, 
France will be thought by her late move to have stolen a march upon 
the great naval power of her rival. She has taken advantage of the 
political situation to obtain from a maritime superior, who had 
hitherto looked with jealousy on the development of neutral rights, a 
tacit recognition of the principles which the Continent wishes warmly 
to assert. Henceforward, England will be held to have estopped her- 
self from abusing the right of search, A more careful attention to 
the minutie of historical precedents might convince impartial con- 
tinental theorists that England has rarely exercised this vexatious but 
necessary right in an illegal way. Yet nothing can be clearer, both 
from the despatch of M. Thouvenel and the counter despatches of 
Mr. Seward, than that America and France regard Great Britain as 
the traditional opponent, in the case of others, of those privileges she 
now claims for her own neutrality. To foreign eyes, Napoleon III. 
doubtless seems to have stepped forward to shelter the tyrants of the 
seas from the illogical consequences of their own tyrannical theories, 
and by his happy interference to have established a conclusive pre- 
cedent against all tyrannical theories for the future. 

Nor, in spite of the favour which the Southern Confederacy finds 
in the eyes of most Frenchmen of the middle classes, could it be for 
the true interests of France that the North should involve itself, at 
the present moment, in a new war with England. In the language 
of M. Thouvenel, this would be a deplorable complication of the 
difficulties with which the Cabinet of Washington is already strug- 
gling. The separation of the Northern and Southern States will not 
probably alter, to any great extent, the balance of maritime power in 
the world. As the South, once separated, will become more dangerous 
to Spain, so it is possible that the disruption of the Union will not 
relieve England from Transatlantic difficulties. Internal agitation or 
necessity within his own dominions may, sooner or later, induce the 
French Emperor either to recognize the Slave States, or to insist upon 
the abolition of an ineffective and noxious blockade. It could never 
be his policy to allow the Northern Union to wreck its commerce 
and its naval strength in a hopeless collision with the greatest navy 
of the Old World, It may seem ungenerous to invent uncharitable 
explanations for a policy which has been courteous and candid 
towards ourselves. Yet, if it be to the advantage of France that 
England should have a jealous maritime rival beyond the Atlantic, 
the Emperor has made no extraordinary sacrifice in saving America 
from an English war, and impressing her with a sense of humiliation, 
received at the hands of an English Government. It was better that 
Judge Bigelow and his countrymen should remember with vexation 
that they have yielded to the roar of the British Lion, than that the 
British Lion should make a hearty meal upon his provoking foes. 
It is perfectly consistent with this line of conduct, that the general 
sympathy of Napoleon ITI. should not be given to the Federal cause. 
The Journal des Débats asserts, indeed, that there is a reaction in 
French feeling in favour of the North. That able and ingenious 
journal, perhaps, means nothing more by this than that certain 
exiled princes have interested themselves in the success of the Union, 
and that sooner or later the Imperial Cabinet may have to take 
decided measures for the recognition of the South. An outrage such 
as that which has lately been perpetrated at Charleston. harbour, to 
the horror and astonishment of Europe, is not likely to conciliate a 
polished, and, with all their faults, a generous nation. The liberty 
of the seas is far more violated by an act of such iniquitous enormity, 
than by the maintenance, in times of peace, of a hundred Gibraltars ; 
anl we may expect from France and the entire Continent, no less 
than from England, a loud protest in the name of the rights of 
heutrals, against the vindictive wickedness which has needlessly 
destroyed a portion of the common wealth of nations. 








GREAT EVENTS IN CHINA. 





IVILIZATION may well be proud of the influence it is now 
_ exercising all over the world. Not many years ago, one of our 
ling statesmen, remarkable for his rhetorical powers, laboured to 
€xcite alarm in Parliament by dwelling on the immense population | 


lear 


and resources of China, affecting to believe it probable that London 
might be bombarded by a fleet of junks, while an army of pig-tailed 
Tartars traversed the Himalaya into Hindostan. At this moment, 
however, we are witnessing a revolution at Pekin, conducted by two 
Jadies, in revenge, as they assure the world, for the injuries and 
affronts put upon our countrymen by the Ministers of the late Em- 
peror. All people love, or affect to love, the land of their nativity, 
beeause, by enhancing its merits and consequence, they imagine they 
are increasing their own. The Chinese, above all other nations in the 
world, are characterised by this amiable weakness, which leads them 
to speak of the wretched and despotic region they inhabit as the 
Celestial Empire, the flowery land, the abode of opulence, content- 
ment, and peace. When the English made their appearance last year 
on their coasts, to take vengeance for an act of signal treachery, the 
Imperial Ministers could think of no better means of warding off one 
resentment than perpetrating another treacherous act, infinitely more 
portentous and detestable. .The Envoys of Great Britain and France 
were to be invited to a conference, seized, and immediately made 
away with. 

If there were anything in this at all inconsistent with the Chinese 
diplomatic character, we might safely treat it as a calumny, originating 
with the Empress dowager and the Empress mother, in revenge for 
the insults offered to their beauty and character by one of the late 
sovereign’s Ministers. But although empresses are seldom over- 
indulgent to men who have disparaged their charms, or made light of 
their favours, we must absolve the two imperial ladies of Pekin from 
the charge of being actuated exclusively by vindictiveness. When 
the late Emperor mounted his golden dragon and steered away towards 
the other world, the Ministers who survived him clearly perceived 
the peril by which they were surrounded. By their insolence they 
had excited the rage of foreigners, provoked invasion, occasioned the 
burning of the Summer Palace, exposed the armies of China to defeat 
and disgrace, and their master to the humiliation of paying a ransom 
for his capital. What was to be done? If driven from office, they 
would probably be also driven from life, since their successors, it could 
hardly be doubted, would seek to make their own path easy by 
accomplishing their destruction. Asa last resource they fabricated 
a decree, purporting to have been issued by the Emperor immediately 
before his death, constituting them a Council of Regency, and com- 
mitting to their care his infant successor and the two principal 
empresses. One of these gentlemen, the Minister of Finance, called 
upon the ladies separately, and sought to exasperate them against 
each other by scandal and calumny. But these two shrewd daughters 
of Eve had lived too long at court to be outwitted so easily : they 
suspected the sincerity of Su Shun, and finding, by comparing notes, 
that they had formed a true estimate of his design, resolved upon his 
ruin. He had probably, in his imaginary confidences, called them 
ugly each to the other, and, for so foul an offence, death only could 
be an adequate punishment. Two conspiracies were organized, one 
by the ladies and Prince Kung, the other by the doomed Ministers. 

Fortune, being a female herself, decided for once in favour of her 
own sex,—the machinery put in motion by the Empresses was suc- 
cessful,—the ex-ministers were seized, tried, and condemned to be 
nailed to a cross, and sliced to death. But the Empresses, though 
stanch in the cause of justice, were not entirely without mercy ; they 
waived the slow torture, and only condemned two of their antagonists 
to commit suicide in prison, by which means their estates were pre- 
served to their families ; while the third, he who had sinned in the 
matter of beauty, was ordered to be decapitated publicly, which im- 
plied confiscation of all he possessed, and the reduction of his kith and 
kin to indigence. In all the reports which have been transmitted to 
us, these events are attributed to the influence of the Empresses ; but it 
is quite possible that Prince Kung, their chief adviser and minister, 
may have had something more to do with the business than those 
ladies. He has the reputation of being an exceedingly clever states- 
man, and is believed, at his first interview with Lord Elgin, to have 
said,—‘* We are two old diplomatists ; what is the use of long dis- 
cussion ? We know that everything in this world goes by luck—it 
is a mere toss-up—heads, you win ; tails, we lose. We have tossed, 
and heads have come up. What isit you want? Tell us, for we must 
grant it!” This blunt way of declaring the truth disconcerted Lord 
Elgin, whose proceedings, however, terminated exactly as Prince 
Kung had foretold. 

The fortunes of Great Britain are now in the ascendant at Pekin, 
our friends are in office, the northern rebels are dispersed and few, 
our influence is omnipotent, and if we do not now establish good 
conditions for our trade, the fault will be entirely our own, Of 
course, it is no easy matter to alter the habits and predilections of a 
widely spread and numerous people, but our first endeavour should 
be to impress upon these Oriental barbarians some little respect for 
human life and human suffering, which, up to this time, can hardly 
be said to be thought worth a dollar in China. The publication by 
the court of a defence of the late transactions, is a proof that some- 


| thing like deference for public opinion is beginning to be experienced 


by the princes and grandees of the empire. This may be thought by 
some to indicate consciousness of weakness, and may lead to the sus- 
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icion that the decapitating, poisoning in prison, and harsh banish- 
ment of the overthrown Ministers, will soon be followed by another 
revolution equally sanguinary. Some of the recent victims were 
relatives of the imperial family, and their violent death may have 
been dictated by the fear that they would aspire to the throne. It 
was undoubtedly the most certain way of quieting their ambition, 
though we are surprised that Kung and his female friends should 
have spared their relatives, instead of cutting off with the principal 
delinquents all those who might be suspected of an inclination to 
avenge their murder. 

It is not a little curious to notice the equanimity with which our 
English merchants on the spot contemplate all these disastrous and 
truculent proceedings. Ministers’ heads are, doubtless, of no great 
value in commerce, since we do not—like the Bornean Dyaks—smoke, 
dry, and hang them up over our mantel-pieces as so many priceless 
trophies, which we would not part with for half a country. But 
when they fall we immediately apply ourselves to the interesting 
calculation of how much we are likely to gain by their decapitation. 
The headless gentlemen were our enemies, and so we can hardly affect 
to be inconsolable for their loss. Prince Kung is our friend, and his 
triumph is thought to be equivalent to many victories for England. 
We trust the event may prove conformable to this pleasant and 
flattering prediction, and that all Mantchous, whether mandarins 
or not, who dare to check the advance of our cotton into the 
interior, may fare very little better than the libeller of imperial 
beauty. At the same time, we are not altogether so sanguine 
as our mercantile friends of Foo-cho-foo and Shanghai, who look 
forward to the immedidte commencement of a commercial millen- 
nium. All tragedies are welcome that put money in our purses ; all 
states and kingdoms should fall that stand in the way of our enrich- 
ment ; but in giving utterance to these sentiments, we ought, perhaps, 
now and then, to affect something like a regard for the fundamental 
laws of humanity, and be less open in our exultation than some of 
our trading brethren have been of late. We fully appreciate success, 
but we should like, if possible, to succeed in an agreeable way, though 
Ministers who when in power slaughter their countrymen by thou- 
sands, need not, when they fall, awaken any very lively sympathy in 
our breasts, 








MR. GLADSTONE AT LEITH. 


T is often a great disappointment to the public when important 
and critical events occur during the Parliamentary recess. They 
are then debarred not only from the full knowledge of facts, but from 
the almost equally interesting information as to what Ministers think 
of those facts. The loss is partially compensated for when the 
ublic service interposes no objection, by speeches made by members 
of the Cabinet to their constituents, or to town councils which present 
them with the freedom of their cities. For the last six or seven 
weeks the whole British nation have been especially anxious to hear 
from some authoritative source what the Government thought, and 
what it intended to do, on American matters ; but no sign was made. 
At length, just as our worst anxieties are over, Mr. Gladstone 
appears before the municipality of Leith and gives us a little, although 
not much, light upon Ministerial notions. However, we must make the 
most of what he gives us. He is—as we suppose a Cabinet Minister 
must be—somewhat reticent and vague; and he is—as Mr, Glad- 
stone always is—genial, pacific, and—religious. 

As becomes a Chancellor of the Exchequer and the chief origin- 
ator of the French Commercial Treaty, he dwells, with natural 
self-congratulation, on the increase of the trade between this country 
and France, consequent on that arrangement; and he measures, as is 
usual, its supposed value to England rather by her exports than 
her imports. In the three months of September, October, and 
November, the value of British produce exported to France was, in— 
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Increase £2,100,000 

More than three quarters of a million of this increase, however, 
consisted of corn and flour, the late harvest in France having been 
unusually deficient, and our exports of these articles to France having 
teen £850,000 in the three autumn months, against about £5,000 
the year before. This augmentation of the trade to France comes 
in most opportunely to mitigate, pro tanto, the diminution of our 
exports to America, which have fallen off to £1,932,000, against 
£5,109,000 in the corresponding period last year. What we have 
called “ opportune” Mr. Gladstone’s piety leads him to denominate 
‘“providential ;” but, considering that the treaty in question, as well 
as the date at which it was to come into operation, was arranged 
between the English Chancellor and the French Emperor, the phrase 
will probably strike wpon the reader's ear rather as hardy than as 
truly reverential. 

All that Mr. Gladstone says respecting America is courteous 
and considerate. We wish he could have spoken more openly ; 


but he was evidently restrained by the reflection that everything | 
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said by a person in his position, would be canvassed across the 


water with all the irritable susceptibility natural to the nation anq 
the crisis; and that it became him, both as a Christian and the 
Minister of a friendly power, to throw as much oil as he could upon 
the still seething waters. He described the predominant feeling of 
this country towards the United States at the outbreak of their ciyj] 
strife with perfect truth, as being one of general good-will and sincere 
sympathy, and of desire for the restoration of peace and prosperity to 
their shores, in whatever manner might seem best to themselves 
He correctly expresses the prevalent conviction also—a conviction 
which it is evident he shares—when he says that “all the thinki 
men of the country came to the conclusion that the party which 
seemed to be the strongest had, in the war for the subjugation of the 
South, corgmitted themselves to an enterprise which would prove 
completely beyond their power. We saw there a military under. 
taking of tremendous difficulty, and one which, if successful, would 
only be the preface and the introduction to political difficulties yet 
greater than the military difficulties of the war itself.” So far we 
agree with Mr. Gladstone most cordially. But when he goes op 
to state, as not merely his own sentiment but that of the country 
at large, that “not only had England nothing to fear from the 
growth of the United States, but that so far as we had a selfish 
interest at all in the matter, our interest was that the American 
Union should continue undisturbed,”—we cannot but think that 
Mr. Gladstone was saying rather what politeness than what sincerity 
demanded. Of course the day is long past when either the Govern. 
ment or the people of Great Britain were jealous of the progress, or 
felt any envious regret at the prosperity, of any nation. So long as 
our neighbours leave us in safety and tranquillity, we rejoice in their 
growing wealth and numbers, with a gratification second only to 
that with which we watch our own. We desire no territory for the 
possession of which they are competitors ; we have no longing for the 
lands of others, and we have no fear of being deprived of whatever 
we desire to keep; and political economy has taught us long ago 
that the swelling affluence of surrounding nations is shared by us 
and not abstracted from us. But it is scarcely true to say that 
England had no reason to fear the growing might of the American 
Republic, when we have had too many and too recent proofs that the 
very rapidity and extent of that growth had demoralized both the 
people and the Government; that their strength had made then 
prompt to encroach and prone to overbear ; that their craving for 
territory had so grown with what it fed on, that though their own 
lands were only just dotted over with inhabitants, yet the sight, o 
rather the notion, of any other races on that vast continent, had 
become gall and wormwood to their grasping and ambitious minds; 
and that the consciousness of their augmenting power had so turned 
the heads of the democracy, that the rights and feelings of others 
seemed actually to have no existence in their eyes whenever they 
traversed American sentiments or objects. We cannot admit that 
England had no reason to desire the curtailment of a power which 
had led to such results as these. 


Nor can we consent to endorse Mr. Gladstone’s saying that “ the 
selfish interests of England, so far as those interests were involved at 
all, would demand that the American Union should have continue 
undisturbed.” No doubt our selfish interests, whichever way they 
had pointed, would never have prevailed so far as to dictate any pro- 
ceeding which had the remotest tendency to dissolve the Union, or 
even to prompt any decided expression of opinion on the question. 
The one would have been wrong, the other indecorous. In truth, till 
a year ago, none in England, except a few philosophic and far-seeing 
thinkers, ever contemplated the disruption which has taken place as @ 
probable event. No doubt, also, the war which has followed the dis 
ruption has been more injurious to British interests, and must be » 
while it lasts, than the continuance of the Union could have been for 
long years to come. Our trade with the North has been hampered 
and endangered, and our trade with the South has been altogether 
suspended. Our manufacturers are already suffering severely from 
the want of their usual supply of American cotton, and will have te 
suffer still more. No doubt, moreover, the war, as we have just ha! 
proof, incidentally involves us in great danger and discomfort, ané 
forces us to incur heavy military expenses. But it is nevertheles 
indisputably true, that it is the civil war, and not the civil split 
which is affecting us so mischievously. If this disruption had beet 
peaceably effected, there can, we think, be little doubt that England 
would have been a gainer by the transaction ; and when peace sha: 
return and the disruption has been established, the gain will becom 
apparent. Protectionist notions had taken a deep hold of the America 
mind, especially of the mind of the North, where manufactures needing, 
or supposed to need, artificial fostering, had extensively sprung Uj: 
Of late years these notions, far from giving way, as ours had done, 
under the influence’of reasun and experience, had acquired greaté! 
and greater prevalence and fixity. For half a century the tariffs “ 
the United States had, with scarcely a deviation, been becom: 
regularly more and more prohibitive or discouraging to importatic?* 
from abroad of all articles produced at home. The tariffs of 181%, 
1828, 1833, and 1842, were all of this character, and they culminate 
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‘n the Morill tariff of 1861, which for absurdity, 0:0 2+8 ad ay 
complexity, is, perhaps, not to be matched in any oo 2» pete Bh 
the earlier tariffs were enacted in defiance of the earnest opposi liv 
of the South, and at the time when Southern statesmen habitually 
held the seat and the influence of government ; 1t was certain then 
that, as soon as the supremacy was wrested ero = yw me Was 
by the triumph of the Republican party on raptor tiggn f ge 
the protectionist principles of the Northern a of the nion 
would have unchallenged sway. And, accordingly, = ” ry ed. 
The Northerners were willing to concede much on the /’ree Soil, but 
not one inch on the Free Z'rade question. At the very moment they 
were suggesting all sorts of liberal compromises as to slavery, they 
were passing the Morill tariff almost by acclamation—a tariff avowedly 
directed against England, at once the chief customer for Southern 
produce, and the cheapest supplier of Southern wants. It was 
obvious, therefore, that—as long as the Union existed in its old form, 
and more determinately and vigorously than ever before—the com- 
mercial policy of the United States would be governed by the 
steady resolution to encourage native and to prohibit British manu- 
factures to the greatest possible extent. Ina short time, it is obvious 
enough, they would have succeeded to a degree which we should have 
felt most severely. Already the operation of the American tariffs 
had become painfully apparent. It is not fair to quote our diminished 
imports to that country in 1861 (though they have fallen off to little 
more than one-third of their usual amount), because this may have 
been caused as much by the war as by the new duties. But it is 
worthy of notice—as a marked contrast with our trade to other 
eountries—that while our imports thence have increased since 1854 
from £29,795,000 to £44,728,000, our exports thither of British 
goods have remained absolutely stationary, having been £21,410,000 
in 1854, and £21,613,000 in 1860, 

Now, as soon as the independence of the Confederate States is 
established, we shall find a two-fold change. Their Government will 
be as anxious as our own for a fair and free interchange of our mutual 

wroductions ; and the cotton, rice, and tobacco, which they send us, 
will be paid for by the calicoes of Manchester, the woollens of Leeds 
and Bradford, and the cutlery of Sheffield, which we shall send them. 
They will be clothed and armed by us, instead of by the Pennsylva- 
nians and the New Yorkers ; and they, as well as we, will be gainers 
by the change. In addition to this, our goods will then penetrate even 
into the Northern States, in spite of the prohibition of any tariffs 
and the vigilance of any custom-houses. With a conterminous 
frontier of a thousand miles, thinly peopled, and inipossible to guard, 
how can Free Trade and Protection flourish side by side? How can 
the cheap cottons and the excellent knives and hatchets with which 
Kentucky and Virginia will be flooded, be hindered from finding 
their way across the river and through the woods into Ohio and New 
York! The thing is simply impossible ; and of all the consequences 
which may be anticipated from the separation between North and 
South, we regard a considerable increase of our export trade to both 
sections as the most absolutely certain. 








BANKRUPTCY AND RUINED COMMERCE 
\ CRISIS seems to be near at hand in the internecine war that 
f has been slowly dragging on in America. The principal banks 
in the Northern States have stopped payment of specie, and the Govern- 
ment has also been compelled to resort to a paper currency. When 
the last mail left New York, the gloomiest forebodings were enter- 
tained on every side. Commerce was suffering to an unprecedented 
degree, the national bankruptcy could no longer be concealed, and a 
heavy direct taxation was the least of the evils that reflective men 
saw reason to dread. How was the army to be paid? And, in the 
absence of funds, would it be contented to fight on, or rather to 
spend week after week in preparing to fight, without having the usual 
acknowledgment made of its services ? It has long been a source of self- 
congratulation with the Americans, that they had no national debt, and 
no direct taxation worth mentioning : they have now laid the founda- 
tion for an immense debt, and before long they are likely to be made 
acquainted with the manifold charms of an income-tax. The news- 
papers, some of them the mere mouthpieces of the Government, are 
endeavouring to convince the people that there is no such great hard- 
ship or inconvenience in being taxed, after all,—that they will find it 
a very light and easy matter, and be much better off, in the end, than 
the rest of the world. But these attempts to give encouragement 
and consolation can scarcely be expected to succeed. The nation see 
& vast deficit, a heavy debt ; and now the suspension of specie pay- 
ents scares them like a hideous nightmare. They will be taxed, and 
~ pay. But how can the war go on under such circumstances | 
How can the country ever regain its prosperity while it is thus 
cruelly fettered and crippled ? 
And now, at the very time that the wildest expenditure has thrown 










actually choking up the very sources of that trade, as if with 
the express design of perpetuating the restricted commerce now 
carried on. Charleston harbour has been stopped up, and other 
harbours along the Southern coast are to be utterly destroyed in 
the same manner. What insane, what wicked folly is this! The 
Americans are laying in store for themselves a series of bitter 
misfortunes,—they are ruining their country, not only for themselves, 
but for their descendants in all ages. Such an act is nothing 
less than an infamous crime. The bankrupts are squandering 
their estate in a manner which must bring upon them the 
execration of the civilized world. Every allowance has been 
made in Europe, and more especially in Great Britain, for the 
difficult circumstances in which a proud and ambitious people have 
been placed by the humiliating disruption of their republic. More 
especially in the matter of the ineffective, and therefore illegal, 
blockade of the Southern coasts, our Government, and that of France, 
have strained a point, in order not to bear too harshly upon the 
Federal Government. They have allowed the authorities at Washing- 
ton, by their mere proclamation, and without a sufficient fleet to 
enforce it, to place 3,500 miles of coast, from the Chesapeake 
to the Rio Grande, under interdict. An effectual blockade of 
such a vast region, at the ordinary rate of a ship of war stationed 
at every interval of ten or twelve miles, would employ from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred vessels. But, although the 
Federal Government has not been able to spare even a tithe of the 
number for the purpose, and although upwards of six hundred ships 
have, therefore, succeeded in “running the blockade,”’—which was 
one in name only,—the British and French Governments have re- 
spected it as much as if it were real. How long they will continue 
to do so is a question which the Federal Government, if it pursue its 
present policy, will force them to decide in a very summary manner. 
To tolerate an ineffectual blockade, rather than bear in a manner that 
might seem ungenerous upon a friend in peril of national collapse, is 
one thing ; but to tolerate the vindictive and barbarous destruction 
of commercial ports, that belong to the civilized world as much as 
to America itself, is a very different matter, and one in which the 
commercial interests of Europe are too deeply involved to allow 
room for the display of sentiment. Such harbours as those of 
Charleston and Savannah are ports of refuge, that will 
be necessary for the safe navigation of the American sea-board 
for hundreds of years after the preseut wretched war has been 
brought to a close; and the Federal Government has neither 
the moral nor the legal right to destroy them, in order 
to save itself the trouble or expense of blockading them in 
the usual manner. By so doing it commits a crime against every 
civilized nation, and creates a casus belli in which all Europe might 
justly take up arms against it as a public enemy. The Governments 
of Great Britain and France are called upon, in the general interests 
of mankind, to follow up the action which they have taken in the case 
of the Z’rent, by separate or joint manifestoes against the destruction 
of the port of Charleston by stone blockade, and against the medi- 
tated, but not yet completed, destruction of Savannah by the same 
dastardly contrivances. Such proceedings are not allowable in 
Christian warfare. They not only punish the enemy, but they 
extend the unhappy consequences of the struggle to friendly nations. 
It is not yet too late to save Savannah, nor perhaps to undo what has 
been done at Charleston. At all events, it is high time for the 
Governments of Europe to interfere ; for, unless these ports be restored 
to navigation, thousands of vessels and millions’ worth of property 
may be lost on that stormy and inhospitable coast long after the 
quarrel is at an end. 

These base acts deprive the Federal Government of the last remnants 
of sympathy that yet linger around its cause, and greatly increase 
the chances in favour of the South. The Federalists should not forget 
that they form a part of the great Christian commonwealth ; and 
that they cannot absolve themselves from the performance of Chris- 
tian duty towards the other nations of the world. If they outrage 
humanity, and inflict material and commercial injuries upon un- 
offending powers by one and the same act, they must not be surprised 
if they are called to account by the public Law of Civilization, and 
if a league is formed against them, including not only Great 
Britain and France, but Russia and Spain, and the whole of the 
maritime powers of Europe. 





THE VICTORIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
Tne long-desired exploration of the Australian continent has been accom- 
plished, under circumstances the most extraordinary that are recorded in 
any history of adventurous travel ; and, unfortunately, with the loss of almost 
all the exploring party. The old belief that the interior of the country is a 
vast tract of sandy desert, and in the rainy season a mere marsh, has been 
entirely overthrown ; it is ascertained that the resources of the colony are 





the hation into a state of insolvency, the Government have set 
celiberately to work to destroy for ever part of its natural resources. 
A restored trade might eventually rescue the American people 
‘rom their present financial embarrassment, but their rulers are 


almost inexhaustible, and that, far away beyond where the white man has 
yet taken up his abode, there exist hundreds of miles of well-watered and 
fruitful land, capable of affording the means of livelihood to generations 
which may yet spring up to inhabit the colony. That this discovery greatly adds 
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to the importance of our Australian possessions must be obvious at a glance. 
We felt sure before that they are at presentbut in their infancy, and that 
years hence a nation will be found on those shores, scarcely less vast than 
that which has arisen across the Atlantic. We can now estimate more fully 
their immense value as a “ new world” for the labourers who find themselves 
outnumbered in this country, and whose children will have even greater 
difficulties than their parents experienced in winning their daily bread. It 
needs no vivid imagination to conceive of Australia as the happy home of 
many a family which might have been doomed to a life-long struygle against 
poverty here—as the refuge of thousands who find the channels of em- 
ployment blocked up by the press of an eager crowd ; and as a field of 
promise for young professional men, who very reasonably hope to rise 
quickly to distinction in a new country where ability is speedily recognized 
and worthily encouraged. The future of Australia is a vast and a grand 
one; and the researches of which we have this week received intelligence 
will cause the people of “fatherland” to watch with greater interest and 
hopefulness than ever the progress of their brethren. 

The expedition originated in August, 1857, through an offer of £1,000 being 
made by an anonymous advertiser towards the expenses of the undertaking, 
provided a similar sum could be raised by public subscription. Not only 
was this condition complied with, but the Government bestowed £3,000 for 
the same purpose, and the details of the plan were very soon discussed and 
arranged. It was {lecided to provide camels for the party instead of horses, 
and Mr. G. J. Landells, a gentleman who had long been a resident in the 
country, went to India in order to procure the animals. Sixteen of them 
were purchased and safely brought to Victoria, where eight others, imported 
by a speculator, were added to the number. Several routes were proposed 
and considered, but ultimately it was resolved to proceed to Cooper's Creek, 
where a depot for the party might be conveniently formed. The expedition 
was fitted out in a most elaborate manner, and it consisted of the following 
persons :— Robert O'Hara Burke, leader ; George James Landells, second in 
command, in charge of camels ; William John Wills, surveyor and astrono- 
mical observer; Herman ‘Beckler, medical officer and botanist ; Ludwig 
Becker, artist, naturalist, and geologist; Charles J. Ferguson, foreman ; 
Thomas IF’. M‘Donogh, assistant ; William Patton, do. ; Patrick Langan, do.; 
Owen Cowan, do.; William Brahe, do. ; Robert Fletcher, do.; John King, 
do. ; Henry Creber, do. ; John Dickford, do. ; and three sepoys. Fletcher and 
Creber were not taken with the party ; the others left Melbourne on the 20th 
of August, 1560, in the presence of a large host of spectators, who assembled 
to wish the adventurers good fortune and success. One of the Melbourne 
papers informs us that there were twenty-four camels, twenty packhorses, and 
several baggage waggons, in the procession; and “as it moved away,” 
says our contemporary, “ it presented the appearance of a little army. To 
dream, whilst gazing upon its extensive and varied equipment, that in the 
course of a few short months it would dwindle and perish away as it had 
done ; that men, horses, camels, provisions, stores, should melt away like 
snow before the sunshine ; and that of all that troop of hardy and resolute 
adventurers the chief survivors would shortly be two toil-worn men, lying 
down in the wilderness to die of nakedness and hunger, seems a catastrophe 
almost beyond the bounds of credulity ; and yet that it has been so is now a 
matter of too bitter certainty.” The history of the circumstances by which 
the calamity was brought about will never fail to interest Englishmen ; and 
althongh we hope to obtain more comprehensive details eventually concerning 
the wanderings of the exploring party, the -information already in our pos- 
session is sufficient to make us acquainted with the singular series of misfor- 
tunes that overtook them. 

The first cloud settled over the explorers before they had fairly begun 
their enterprise. A quarrel took place between Burke and Landells respect- 
ing the management of the camels, and ultimately the latter withdrew and 
returned home. Dr. Beckler also resigned, but retained his post until a 
successor arrived to take his place. The dispute between the leaders arose, 
in all probability, through the reluctance of Mr. Landells to yield to higher 
authority : he appears to have considered himself absolute master of his own 
department, and to have been averse to receive advice or direction from 
Burke. On the 19th of October, Burke sent word home that he had left 
Menindie, a settlement on the Darling river, and marked in the maps as 
Laidley’s Ponds, for the purpose of exploring the country around Cooper's 
Creek. He determined to follow this route himself, accompanied by six men, 
and leaving the rest to follow with the stores. This part of the plan was 
successfully carried out ; Cooper's Creek, the extreme northern point of 
previous explorations, was safely reached, and Burke set off again for Eyre’s 
Creek— distant about 300 miles N.W. from Cooper's Creek, taking with him 
Wills, King, and Gray, The men left behind under the direction of Brahe, in 
charge of the provisions, were instructed to wait at Cooper’s Creek until the 
return of Burke, or, as another statement represents, they were ordered to 
remain three months, and then return to Menindie, supposing the exploring 
party did not return. This guard at the depdt were no less unfortunate than 
their comrades ir advance. Four died from scurvy, the natives suddenly became 
hostile, for 150 miles round there was no water, and ultimately, after a lapse of 
a little more than five months, the remnant fell back upon Menindie. Mean- 
while, Burke and his comrades were making their way towards the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, but unfortunately the “journals” already received seem to have 
been but poorly kept, and there is said to be an almost utter lack of any 
record of scientific observations. There is no entry to be found after the 
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party reached the Gulf; but we know that on the 19th of February, they, 
having accomplished their end and crossed the continent, turned their 
faces homewards : and now the acutest and most tragical part of their suffer. 
ings was to be experienced. Gray died, and the others were all more or legs 
prostrated. Wills, in his journal, says :—“'The exertion required to get np 
a slight piece of rising ground induces an indescribable sensation of pain and 
helplessness, and the general lassitude makes one unfit for anything.” They 
struggled.on, short of food at last, but supported by the expectation that op 
reaching the depét their troubles would be over: unhappily, they were to 
be intensified. They had the bitter mortification of finding that Brahe and 
his men had gone away seven hours before ; and this shock, added to their 
reduced physical condition, seems to have disabled them from attempting to 
follow in Brahe’s track. They found the stores which had been left, rested 
for a few days, and then started off in the hope of reaching some settlement 
in South Australia. Brahe left a note at the depét, describing the condition 
in which the party was placed, and asking for assistance in the event of any 
one returning to the cache. 

While these events were happening, aid had been sent out from Mel- 
bourne ; and Brahe, in company with a Mr. Wright, found their way back to 
the depét at Cooper's Creek. By some strange accident or oversight, they 
saw nothing of Burke’s memorandum, and left the spot satisfied that no one 
had been there. One would have thought that at least they would shave 
opened the cache to ascertain whether the provisions were safe : had they 
done so, they would have seen the note, and learnt that all the stores had 
been consumed. “ They had so little bush sagacity,” says the Times corre. 
spondent, “ that they could not discover any trace of three men having been 


on the spot for three days not long before. To those who have witnessed the 


traces which men leave in even a single day’s encampment it seems almost 
incredible, and the cold carelessness which could leave the cache without 
examination is utterly beyond comprehension.” This neglect or stupidity 
cost the lives of poor Burke and his party, save one man. They tried to push 
forward, as we have said, to a southern settlement—the nearest being at a 
distance of 150 miles, but they had nothing better to live upon than the 
“ nardoo,” the seed of a plant resembling clover. The survivor, John King, 
who arrived in Melbourne the day before the mail was despatched, gives the 
fullest account of these last sad days that it is possible to obtain. The story 
is a most painful and melancholy one. King and Wills collected the nardoo, 
and Burke pounded it; but before long, says King, “Mr. Wills found himself 
getting very weak, and was shortly unable to go out to gather nardoo as 
before, nor even strong enough to pound it, so that in a few days he became 
almost helpless. I still continued gathering ; and Mr. Burke now also began 
to feel very weak, and said he could be of very little use in pounding. 
I had now to gather and pound for all three of us. I continued to do this 
for a few days, but finding my strength rapidly failing, my legs being 
very weak and painful, I was unable to go out for several days, and we 
were compelled to consume six days’ stock which we had laid by.’ 
Wills urged his companions to go forward in search of the natives, and this 
they did, leaving him with enough nardoo, water, and fuel within his reach to 
last eight days. Before leaving, Wills gave Burke a letter and a watch for 
his father, and then the two nearly helpless men went upon their uncertain 
errand. Poor Burke soon became exhausted, and the story of his sad end 
is very touching. “In travelling the first day” (we again quote from King’s 
statement) “‘ Mr. Burke seemed very weak, and complained of great pain in his 
legs and back. On the second day he seemed to be better, and said he thought 
he was getting stronger, but on starting did not go two miles before he said 
he could go no further. From the time we halted Mr. Burke seemed to be 
getting worse, although he ate his supper. He then said to me, ‘I hope you 
will remain with me here till Iam quite dead—it is a comfort to know that 
some one is by ; but when I am dying, it is my wish that you should place the 
pistol in my right hand, and that you leave me unburied as I lie.” That 
night he spoke very little, and the following morning I found him speechless, 
or nearly so ; and about eight o’clock he expired.” King went on and shot 
some crows, Which he took back to Wills, but found him dead also. He was 
now left alone in the vast solitudes, and certain death must have seemed to 
stare him in the face. He buried his late comrades, and three days after- 
wards the report of his gun was heard by the natives. They tracked him 
up, and fortunately proved kind and considerate to him in the extreme. 
“They appeared,” says the poor fellow, “to feel great. compassion for me whe? 
they understood that I was alone on the creek, and gave me plenty to eat. 
They also used to assist me in making a gourley, or breakwind, 
whenever they shifted camp. I generally shot a crow or a_ hawk, 
and ‘gave it to them in return for these little services.” These 
friendly “savages,” as we must call them, were moved by deepe! 
emotion still when they saw the remains of Burke. “ They were very 
anxious to know where Mr. Burke lay ; and one day, when we were fishing 
in the water close by, I took them to the spot. On seeing his remains the 
whole party wept bitterly, and covered them with bushes. After this they 
were much kinder to me than before; and I always told them that white 
men would be here before two moons, and in the evenings, whey they came 


_ with nardoo and fish, they used to talk about the ‘white fellows’ coming, * 


the same time pointing to the moon. From this time to when the reli 


| party arrived—a period of about a month—they treated me with unifor® 


| to Melbourne, and we learn from the intelligence by the last mail that the 


kindness, and looked upon me as one of themselves.” King was taken back 
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Governor immediately had an interview with him, and that the people were 
evidently disposed to give him a cordial reception. 

Thus has ended a successful, and at the same time a very disastrous, expe- 
dition. The continent has been crossed, and the nature of the country pretty 
well ascertained, but the full information hoped for from the expedition has 
not been derived. Nevertheless, Burke and his party did their utmost to 
carry through the enterprise in an efficient manner, and it must be a source 
of deep regret that the misunderstandings and mismanagement fallen into 
by Brahe, and ultimately by Wright, should have led to the sacrifice of the 
lives of those who had carried out their researches with so much bravery 
and perseveranee. 








THE CARNIVAL OF CUSTOM. 


Tae Carnival, as a legally recognized institution, only flourishes unde 
Southern skies and arbitrary governments ; a northern atmosphere and con- 
stitutional systems repress the exuberance of public mirth, and chill it back 
to the respectable uniformity of broadcloth. It is not in our natures to 
masquerade in the streets. Whatever tendency to such external joyousness 
we once possessed, went out of us when the Puritans pulled down the May- 

les ; or rather, it was the growing distaste for public revels and shows that 
produced the Puritans ; they were the instruments and executors of the sterner 
spirit that spread over the life of England. Something of the pageantry of 
the Lord of Misrule lingered a century longer within doors, but the root of 
the thing had withered. The lawyers,—those sage, grave men,—made the 
longest struggle on behalf of what had become a “ shallow foppery” to laymen ; 
and the Benchers of the Inns of Court were the last public body that spent 
thousands of pounds on a masque. It is a fact one likes to remember ; it 
gives folly a kind of retrospective warrant to break out occasionally, even 
where the jingle of its bells might be least expected. The lawyers have 
many worse precedents than this in their books, and it has the additional 
merit of being one of the few they ever put on record at their own expense, 
Plaintiff or defendant, or “ costs out of the estate,” may have paid for it, in 
the long run, to be sure ; but the fees must have actually passed into the legal 
pocket before they could be transmuted into wine, and masking robes, and music. 
That the spirit of revelry could extract some of them to pay the costs of “a 
gaudy night,” is a proof how unwillingly old customs died in one of their last 
retreats. Whata protest it was against the supposition that fun is only enjoyed 
by fools, to see learned judges dancing beneath the weight of the statutes at 
large! That those statutes are so much larger now may be the reason. why 
Themis dances no more ; it tasks all her strength tostand upright beneath the 
awful load. However, the time when she did relax and indulge in the poetry 
of motion, has still a singular charm to the philosophic mind. The Attorney- 
General, in full wig and gown, dancing, hand in hand, with the Master of the 
Rolls, round the fire in the centre of the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, is a refreshing 
picture to the mind’s eye. But we should not care to see it actually repro- 
duced. We should be awe-stricken ; we should conjure up a Commission of 
Lunacy as the companion picture, with Sir Hugh Cairns exhausting argu- 
ment to free his learned brethren from the imputation of insanity. We 
should recall Macbeth’s witches circling the cauldron, evoking toil and 
trouble therefrom. We should think of everything incongruous, grotesque, 
and impossible, and never arrive at the subject of the present article, in 
which we intended to illustrate the tenacity of custom among us. The solemn 
revels of the legal profession were only one instance of it, though we 
furnish another. Do not the judges still stickle for the traditional escort of 

javelin men and trumpeters on circuit! And do they not snub those shabby 
sheriffs, who cheaply substitute county policemen, paid out of the rates, for 
the ancient and now utterly needless men at arms ? 


But corporate bodies and professions are not the only strongholds of cus- 
tom. The general public, in certain things, adheres to “use and wont,” with 
a persistency nothing can shake. In matters of policy and government we 
innovate with extreme courage. But we resist change in our social habits 
and customs as if we dreaded it. In its modes of amusement the public 
mind is eminently conservative. Some pastimes have been dropped, or pro- 
hibited as cruel, Others have declined in interest, though by no means 
extinct. But, substantially, the social life of London is nearly the same as 
it Was in the last century. What existed then has grown and expanded, is 
larger in its scale, and has undergone some process of refinement. But the 
memoirs and letters of the eightee.th century prove that we differ less than 
We imagine from our great-grandfathers, In science, law, and commerce, 
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flood of bad singing would be let loose that we should first grumble, then 
stay at home, and the infliction would cease. 

It is equally certain that all the theatres cannot give us good pantomime ; 
and nothing can be so deplorable as a bad one, yet they all seem to run the 
full term, irrespective of their merits. We can account for it only by taking 
pantomime to be our northern form of ‘the carnival ; and, as we cannot put 
on “antic faces,” and go forth into the streets to pelt each other with flour and 
confetti, we pay to have an annual access of absurdity organized and put on 
the stage forus. Under this mania we give three guineas for a private box, 
to see a degenerate variety of the old masque, in which ugliness and stupidity 
contend for predominance, much ingenious machinery, a little good scene- 
painting, a great deal of indifferent dancing, and a crowd of contortionists and 
tumblers, who all the rest of the year would turn their somersaults unheeded 
in the side streets of the Strand. It is part of the tradition, also, that the 
introduction should be written in a: peculiar kind of doggrel, excruciating 
to the ear. Let a manager put a good Punch and Judy on his stage, 
instead of a succession of contortionists, and gauge the laugh of the adult 
portion of the audience by it. But they do not see any merriment in repeated 
curvature of the spine. And if pantomimes are got up for the young only 
(which is one of the chief hypocrisies of the season), they are very need- 
lessly elaborate. It is rather for jaded senses that the continually rising 
scale of astonishments is prepared; it is for eyes that have used up 
all ordinary stage effects, that the excessive glitter and gorgeousness 
of the transformation scene are provided. Much less, and of a dif- 
ferent kind, wonld amuse the children, to whom the very footlights ard the 
drop-scene alone are a kind of glory; if they are not so, we pity the rising 
generation. Are the short skirts and the selected legs of the “numerous 


+ corps de ballet” meant for Master Johnny, just turned nine, and little Miss 


Jane, rising seven? Are the advertisements worked into the “ business ”— 
for a puffing tradesman can hire a pantomime scene, like a part of a dead 


| wall—addressed to the juveniles or the elders? Are the bits of music, and 


parodies of songs—that one must be well up in his Cider Cellar and Canter- 
terbnry Hall to recognise—suggestive to the dear infants? The pretence of 
devoting the theatres tothe amusement of the children at Christmas, is one of 
the greatest humbugs of the festive season. We ought to confess the truth. 
We make childish tastes a pretext for indulging our own. Managers spice 
their Christmas dish highly for the maturer palates. They know that a real 
child’s pantomime would not pay its expenses. Amuse the children! Why, 
we have watched through one of the grandest pantomimes in London, and 
there were not three good hearty bursts of juvenile laughter in three mortal 
hours! Gaping astonishment at the great scenes, and a kind of stolid endu- 
rence of all the rest, appeared the prevailing feeling. Custom has decided 
that pantomime must be called amusing, and the belief in it continues from 
year to year. But its vitality is given by the taste of the old for spectacle— 
not the craving of the young for amusement, which is much more easily pro- 
vided. The juveniles ought not to be made responsible for the tasteless ex- 
travagance of the annual Carnival, on which their elders insist, as a “ festivity 


of the season.” 








“SALTING DOWN AN INSULT.” 


In America, international law is understood by the people to mean a code 
of principles and rules, mutually agreed upon by the nations of Europe, 
obligatory upon those who were parties to their adoption, but not binding 
upon the United States, unless ratified by their formal approval. To 
acquiesce in them, would be to admit the right of others to dictate laws to 
them. ‘They are convenient to plead as an estoppel to the claims of others» 
or to support their own pretensions ; but when opposed to their views or 
interests, they assert their right to judge for themselves, and to lay down 
the conditions upon which alone they will condescend to regulate their inter- 
course with other nations. Thus, while they have hitherto denied the right 
of search to others, because it is convenient and profitable that the flag of 
the “free and enlightened Republic” should protect the slave-trade, they 
exercise it to the fullest extent themselves, and quote international law as 
their justification. 

They have a code of belligerent and neutral laws of their own ; they deny 
the right of the Italians to blockade their own ports, and exercise it them- 
selves, when it is expedient to close those in the Southern portion of the 
Republic. They threaterr to cease all intercourse with any nation that shall 
sympathize with the seceding States; but if there be a revolt in Canada, 
they assist the rebels with men, money, and munitions of war. They invade 





there have been actual changes of system. In less weighty matters change 
Seelis impossible. We have decays and revivals ; but little that is actually 
hew. Thus Blondin and Leotard have revived a taste for physical feats that 
Was common ages ago. The Grand Ballet is not in vogue at present, but there 
must be an infusion of the ballet into almost every opera, and no extravaganza 
°r pantomime would go down of which the ballet was not made a feature. 
In fact, the “ tyrant custom,” against whom we are always rebelling, and 
Successfully, in the serious things of life, rules us with iron sway in the 
domain of amusement. And, like other despots, custom permits its carnival, 
which it ordains shall be held at Christmas. We are just escaping its first 
Severities, but the command issued that we should have only one kind of 
dramatic amusement will be rigorously enforced fora month to come. Why | 
all the theatres of London should at this season give one kind of perform- 
ance 1s not to be explained. If they all rushed suddenly into opera such a 








Cuba, while af peace with Spain; and St. Juan, while at peace with 
England; and when those countries demand redress from Mexico, for 
grievous injuries they have received from her, they remind them of the 
“ Munro doctrine,” that no European power will be permitted to interfere 
with any portion of the American continent. They negociate loans with 
foreign nations, and repudiate their debts ; they invite the investment of 
capital into their country, and threaten to confiscate it in the event of 
war ; while they publicly avow their intention of annexing the territories of 
their weaker neighbours, and justify it by the Jefferson doctrine that it is 
“their destiny.” Although they admit that the extradition of the Southern 
Commissioners from the Trent was. contrary, not only to national law, but to 
the principles that they themselves have hitherto maintained, they affect to 


' consider our demand for their restitution a most unfriendly act, ill-timed, 


considering the state of civil war in which they are involved; and ill- 
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advised, in view of our dependence on them, for the means of em- 
ploying, or feeding, the inhabitants of our manufacturing towns. The 
wrong did not consist in the arrest, but in the reclamation of these 
gentlemen, and they proclaim their determination to avenge the insult, at 
the earliest opportunity. The New York Herald, which reflects with great 
accuracy the feelings of the majority of the people, as is manifest from its 
extensive circulation and great influence, assures us, in the peculiar language 
of its enlightened patrons, that it is the unalterable determination of the 
Americans to “salt down this insult for future use ;” while another popular 
journal intimates that “it must be hung up to dry, that it may keep till 
wanted,” and recommends “ playing possum” with the English for a time, 
which means adopting a ruse often practised by the opossum, of counter- 
feiting death to deceive his pursuer, whereby he inflicts most desperate wounds 
on him, and then effects his escape. 

We have all heard enough of the Trent affair, and are weary of the sub- 
ject ; the nine days’ wonder is past ; what the mob, or their orators say, is 
a matter of indifference ; their boasting and their threats gratify them, and 
do us no harm (as the coal-heaver quoted by Lord Derby said of the assaults 
of his wife); but their phraseology amuses us uncommonly. Who ever 
before heard of “ salting down an insult,” unless it was a pig-killing senator 
from Cincinnati? It is expressive and intelligible, but droll, from the con- 
fusion of ideas it presents. One cannot refrain from a smile while reading 
it, though it was evidently intended to make us tremble, and to excite our 
wrath, and not our risibility. We have heard of a man’s ire being “ bottled 
up,” but certainly never of its being “salted down.” The bottle frequently 
causes quarrels, and, as its contents are often effervescent, it affords an apt 
and familiar illustration ; but the idea of preserved meat has at least the 
merit of being original. A senator, speaking of the surrender of the com- 
missioners, said, “ he hoped there was too much clear grit in old Abe 
Lincoln for him ever to acknowledge the coon and cave in.” And yet these 
people assert that they speak English with more accuracy and less provin- 
cialism than we do ourselves ; in short, they affect to believe that they excel 
us in everything. If they were in earnest, they would pity our inferiority ; 
as it is, their rivalry causes them to dislike us most heartily ; their abuse of 
us at home, and their flattery of us here, is as inconsistent as many other 
traits in their character. , 

One day in every year is devoted to the express purpose of glorifying 
themselves, and reviling us, although no other opportunity is ever lost of 
indulging themselves in a similar manner. The anniversary of their inde- 
pendence, the Fourth of July, is wholly occupied by these two objects, and 
it is difficult to say which has the most deleterious effect upon their character 
The one makes them conceited, self-sufficient, and arrogant ; the other un- 
just, vindictive, and quarrelsome. The habit teaches them to over-rate 
themselves, and to under-value others, while it estranges them from those 
who are their natural friends and allies, and who have ever manifested the 
greatest desire to cultivate and maintain a good understanding with them. 
Unhappily, the unchristian feeling engendered by this absurb custom descends 
from father to son, and seems destined to be more lasting than many of their 
institutions. “Independence Day,” as it is aptly called, is everywhere 
ushered in by the ringing of bells, by bonfires and discharges of artillery. 
These are succeeded by processions of the various trades and corporate 
hodies, by reviews of the volunteers and militia, and all sorts of displays and 
festivities. The greatest attraction of all consists in the orations that are 
delivered by senators, lawyers, and young aspirants for political favour. 
These addresses, though they furnish nothing new, never weary the audience ; 
for when was a multitude ever tired of hearing praises of its valour, its 
Victories, its wisdom, and its prosperity ? They commence with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, dwell largely on the achievement of their liberty, review the subse- 
uent war with Great Britain, and their success by land and sea, and wiad 
up with a vision of an early future, that discloses to their admiring eyes an 
cupire extending over the whole continent of North and South America; 
“the greatest nation in all creation,” composed of the freest, the bravest, 
the richest, the most enlightened, and the most moral and religious people 
in the world. In proportion to the laudation bestowed upon themselves, is 
their abuse of us. Their forefathers, they say, fled from the ecclesiastical 
and civil persecution and tyranny of the English, and sought an asylum in 
the inhospitable region of New England, where they laid the foundation of 
that noblest work of man, “the American Republic.” They dwell with un- 
relenting bitterness on the injustice they endured from the mother-country, 
which grew with their growth, until it became utterly intolerable. They 
assert that their forefathers were always right, and the British always wrong, 
and that, animated by an ardent love of liberty, they took up arms and 
expelled their tyrants from the country for ever. The victories by which 
their independence was achieved are represented as so brilliant and so 
wonderful, that the world, which has produced nothing to be compared to 
them, has ever since been lost in admiration of their prowess. The English, 
they are told, have never forgotten or forgiven their ignominious defeats ; 
they are filled to this day with envy and jealousy at their prosperity, and 
consider their great and free country as a living reproach to their own 
benighted and enslaved population. 

They are assured that, in the few naval engagements during the last war, 
in which they were successful from the superior size of their ships, weight of 
guns, and number of men, they have humbled the British flag for ever, 
and that, in the event of another war, they will sweep our commerce and 
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our fleets from the ocean, and reduce us to a third or fourth-rate powe; 
which nature always intended us to be, from the insignificant space assigned 
to us on the map of the world. 

With a full knowledge of these facts, and the fulsome language addresseq 
to them by the press, by stump and congressional orators, and (what is sti) 
more to be deplored) by their clergy, we must cease to wonder at the out. 
bursts of ill-nature with which we are constantly assailed. They are educateg 
from childhood to regard us as their former tyrants and present enemies 
Accustomed to flatter their own people, in order to secure their approval, 
their public men, when they visit this country, assume the most conciliatory 
tone towards us, acknowledge with great pride and affection their neg; 
relations, and claim to have a common origin and a common literature with 
us. They affect to consider Milton and Shakspeare, Newton and Locke, as 
joint patrimony. There is a stereotyped form for their after-dinner speeches 
If an American Minister is to be a guest of the Lord Mayor’s at the Mansioy 
House, and is called upon to return thanks for having his health proposed, 
every one knows, when he rises, what he will say. “ Soft sawder,” as oy; 
friend Sam Slick calls it, will be freely used. John Bull is to be put in good 
humour, and his vanity to be tickled ; and when he swallows all this flattery, 
he is to take the draught with a slight mixture of brag about the free and 
enlightened citizens of the greatest nation on the face of the earth, accom. 
panied by a good-natured promise that, if he behaves well, he will be supplied 
with bread, cotton, and tobacco to his heart’s content. Mr. Adams made, 
speech to this effect the other day, and talked of Shakespeare’s garden with 
an animation and zeal that suggested the word “ Bunkum” to his admiring 
hearers. So well did he acquit himself upon that occasion, that Mr. Seward, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, complimented him for what he 
said, as well as for what he omitted to say, and especially approved of his 
reticence in not alluding to the little revolt that is now going on in the South. 
From our knowledge of the American character, and of Mr. Seward’s ante. 
cedents, habits of thought, and colloquial style of addressing his friends, we 
could venture to anticipate the contents of the private note that accompanied his 
official despatch, and almost give the very words in which his ideas were clothed 
It would, as nearly as possible, be as follows: “ You did right, old Hoss, 
in not saying a word about Secession ; it is none of their business in England, 
and I approbate your laying low, and keeping dark about it. We don't 


want their assistance, and we couldn’t get it, if we did; though I should 


make no objection to a loan of their money. However, the way to get that, 
is not to talk poor. Folks that know your necessities, doubt your security, 
and ask enormous interest. Is it true that John Russell offered to give you 
Bright and Cobden, in exchange for those everlasting Almighty villains, 
Mason and Slidell? If it is, I hope you came down upon him, like a 
thousand of bricks. Their bunkum in England does us more good, bya 
long chalk, than it would do here. We have enough of that article to hun, 
and a considerable some to spare for other markets. When we swop, we 
like to get better critters than our own in exchange. Yes, your speech to the 
Mansion House pleased me. Your allusion to Shakespeare’s garden was 4 
good idea; although there is one thing about him I calculate you ain't 
posted up in,—the way we immortalize people here is by calling counties 
and towns after them. We have places bearing the names of every man of 
mark in ancient or modern times, whether military, naval, scientific, or 
literary. Some on ’em, like Washington, have fifty that they stand god. 
fathers to, but in all these ’tarnal universal United States of ourn, there 
ain’t one called after Shakespeare, that’s a fact. Stage actors and play- 
writers ain’t held in high estimation by our moral and religious people. 
They are some pumpkins in England, but they are small potatoes, and few 
ona hill here ; they are tolerated because here all men are free to say and do 
what they please: but we don’t affection them. The affair of the Trent isa 
difficult nut to crack, and not easy to digest either. We shall salt down th 
insult to keep it for use hereafter.” 

Alas ! they know little of us, or of themselves ; and we earnestly recow- 
mend the study of both to their careful and most anxious attention. It will 
teach them to regard their own conduct with more humility, and the 
character and objects of others with more charity. 








THE NEW DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


Wuarever might be the issue of the Windham trial—and we certainly 
shall not be guilty of the bad taste of attempting to influence it, as some 0! 
our contemporaries have done, by any premature expression of opinion upo? 
its merits—one thing is certain: the method of testing a man’s mental col 
dition by 2 Commission of Lunacy is doomed. It is generally admitted, eve? 
by the lawyers, that the Windham case will be the last in which a fortun: 
will be spent in a few days in attempting to prevent an alleged imbecile 
from doing the same thing in afew years. It would seem as though counsel, 
balked of their large fees by the late improvements and simplifications of the 
law, had determined to stay their appetites on the first exceptional oppo™ 
tunity that came within their power. Mr. Windham’s conduct affords that 
opportunity. Whatever may be his responsibility in the eye of the law, * 
clear that he is weak and foolish to the last degree ; like some decaying ves* 


| table, he has not mental energy enough to withstand the assaults of innumerable 


human fungi; he is perishing rapidly under the moral toadstools that rn 
seized upon évery available inch of his domain, but they do not do the wor 


, of nature speedily enough, it appears. His estates must be demolished wit 
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eater rapidity ; his broad acres must not be allowed to mildew away in the 
»nlinary course of nature ; they must be bolted whole, and here is the Dragon 
of Wantley, in the shape of a Lunacy Commission, setting about the work 
st railroad speed. This huge monster is munching away at one of the oldest 
family estates, at a rate for provender valued at three guineas a minute, and 
he does not seem inclined to be satisfied ina hurry. Already upwards of 
>») witnesses have been examined, every one of whom costs a hundred 
mineas ' The leading counsel have a five-hundred-guinea fee, with a refresher 
every morning of fifty guineas, and a consultation-fee every night of between 
ten and twenty! The doctors are fee’d not quite so highly, but we all know 
they do not work for nothing—they, too, are “refreshed” day by day ; and 
she jury cet their three guineas each. Thus the monster progresses. The lines 
of the old ballad are particularly applicable to this “ modern instance :”— 


** All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat ; 
Some say he ate up trees, 
And that the forest sure he would 
Devour up by degrees.” 

Those of Felbrigg, for instance; for whether the improvident contract 
made with the contractors holds good or not, our dragon of the law is pretty 
sure to make a clearance. We are arguing, of course, on the understanding, 
either that a verdict is given for the petitioners, or that the Master declares 
ita fit case for investigation. In case neither conclusion should be arrived at, 
the petitioners will have to pay all the costs, and then the dragon will have 
to appease his appetite on other estates, and the mildew rot will proceed on 
those of Windham. Thoroughly disgusted as the people are at all the details, 
andashamed at the picture of immorality it discovers in certain classes of 
society, it is still more disgusted at a state of the law which, under the dis- 
mise of providing a remedy, creates an evil worse than the original disease. 
So merry are the lawyers over the destruction of the Windham estates, that 
they actually taunt each other with needless extravagance in open court. A 
station-master, for instance, is summoned all the way from Nottingham to 
depose to some trifling passing remark upon the part of Mr. Windham ; where- 
upon Mr. Karslake facetiously reminds him that he must have cost the other 
sie a hundred guineas—a remark which Mr. M. Chambers does not forget to 
retort upon the other side when a witness is put into the witness-box to utter 
some worthless words with which he has been crammed. It would seem as 
though the two sides were running a race, to see which could produce the 
greatest number of silly witnesses. Thus, on the side of the petitioners, a 
host of tutors and servants have been called to prove that a boy of twelve 
rejoiced very often in a dirty face and hands ; and even schoolboys have been 
hunted up to prove that Windham was called Mad Windham at school : whilst, 
on the other side, other boys have been called to prove that the boys called 
mal at Eton were generally the cleverest. Then, again, could anything be 
more absurd than the summoning of day labourers and domestic servants still 
in the employ of the alleged imbecile, who possibly may have exchanged a 
dozen words with him in a twelvemonth, to testify to his perfect mental con- 
dition? as though these poor people, even if they had the wit to perceiye 
wything mentally wrong in their young squire, would have dared to say so, 
seeing, as they must have done, beggary as a consequence. Irrespective of 
the ruinous expense of these Commissions of Inquiry, we object entirely to 
the manner in which they are conducted ; to the tendency they have to turn 
the scientific witn®sses into advocates. Thus we find the leading medico- 
psychologists pitted against each other like curs in a dog-pit, and the whole 
intiuence of counsel employed to make them blacken each other before 
the world. The deep injury thus done to medical science is incalculable, 
inasmuch as the public will not make due allowances for legitimate differences 
of opinion which must arise in questions connected with the inexact sciences, 
hut consider that the mere fact of their antagonism is sufficient to destroy the 
value of their evidence altogether. Any impartial reader of the voluminous 
evilence must have seen that instead of throwing any light upon the inquiry, 
the immense mass of witnesses already called have so overloaded the case 
that the jury evidently desire to refresh themselves by seeing Mr. Windham 
alone ; they wish to repudiate the intrusion of counsel, and thus put aside 

the elaborate machinery of the case for a single face-to-face cxamination. 
Considering, as we do, the present ruinously expensive Commissions of 
Lanacy doomed, it may be asked, what form of test can be substituted for it ? 
M iatever form it may take there can be no doubt that it must be public in 
“Shature. It has been proposed that such cases should be submitted to a jury 
of experts ; but we suspect public opinion would refuse to place the liberty of 
the subject in the hands of any professional class,—and justly so, for we must 
always beware of what Bacon calls “Idols of the Den.” A 1ixed jury must, 
we think, be the ultimate judges of the fact, but the experience of “experts,” 
ceprived of their present unenviable position of advocates, should, we think, 
be mainly relied upon to guide them in their decision. If medical men 
Were no longer ranged on opposite sides all fear of their becoming mere 
advocates would cease, and- we should no longer be scandalized by the 
‘pectacle of such men as Drs. Winslow and Mayhew called upon to affirm a 
Rg proposition which Drs. Sutherland and Seymour are fee’d to deny. 
_ es substitute is adopted in place of a system which squanders in less 
oa igre upwards of £60,000 in litigation, one thing is clear: the right of 
‘ne clouds of witnesses, whose evidence is of a most worthless character, 
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“n end to at once and for ever. Ifa man is to be found mad by law, the 
*USt not at the same time reduce him to the condition of a pauper. Far 


better that he should be allowed to squander his money of his own accord 
than that the disgrace of the transaction should fall upon the mantle of so- 
called justice. If the Master should find that this is his last as well as his 
first sitting in his court, he will have no one to biame for the loss of his 
office but himself. If he had exercised his functions with the slightest 
discretion he would have controlled the flood of witnesses, rendered more 
clear the case, saved the money of the litigants, and averted for a while the 
wrath of the public from his court. He has done none of these things, but, 
to the astonishment of the whole legal profession, has looked on more as a 
spectator than as a controlling judge. When he has spoken it has been like 
the foppish soldier who could not endure the smell of “ villanous saltpetre.” 
It is, we confess, with amazement, that we find a judge, who has already 
waded through the disgusting details of the trial, having the face to assert, with 
a charming mock modesty, that “a public examination of Mr. Windham 
would exercise a paralyzing effect upon him, rendering him unable to fulfil 
his duties.” This, we beg to say, may be very pretty language for a boarding- 
school miss, but it is not worthy language for a judge to use, and if his 
nerves are so delicate, and his stomach so weak, he should exchange the 
sterner duties of the judgment-seat for the more appropriate office of a 
mincing Mantalini. 








THE ROD AND THE CAT. 


*Srane the rod and spoil the child” is a proverb often in the mouths of 
parents and schoolmasters, who give it too narrow an interpretation. Like 
other proverbs, it must be taken according to the spirit rather than the letter, 
for, if interpreted literally, every offence should be followed by a flogging. 
The “ rod,” as we understand the proverb, is the symbol of correction as con- 
trasted with indulgence or neglect ; and all that is meant is, that such 
correction shall be administered as will produce the desired amendment. 
Too much, or too little, will be a fault. Ifa word will do, a blow is brutality ; 
if nothing but blows will have effect, let them fall. But such cases are rare 
ones ; and it is still more rare that castigation produces the expected result. 
Every school has its incorrigible who has been flogged with the utmost regu- 
larity, and has become more idle, more dogged, more dull and _profitless, till 
a gentler discipline has awakened intelligence and willingness which flogging 
only stupefied. No doubt it is easier for the teacher to lay the cane over his 
pupil’s shoulders than to study his mind and disposition, and suit his 
instruction to the boy’s capacity. But here the blows are unfairly appor- 
tioned, and the pupil has to bear his own share and his master’s. Nor should 
we forget the danger that the latter may earn the contempt or hatred of his 
charge by unjust or undue castigation. It is a terrible feeling in a young 
breast, that sense of injustice which is inspired by undeserved and disgraceful 
punishment, and which, as there is no appeal and no redress, turns into a 
morbid desire for revenge, a scowling, dogged determination to be all it is 
falsely accused of being. We forget who said that the knife was the reproach 
of medical science, and that the surgeon cut away what the physician was too 
ignorant to heal. But we could apply the apothegm to the rod, and call it 
the reproach of educational science, the resort of ignorant or negligent 
instructors, who have not the will, or the tact, or the personal character to 
obtain control over the respect of their pupils, or rule them by the stronger 
influence of affection. 

That such men are yet to be found in high places we have lately had 
painful evidence. We read that the Rey. Edward Thring, head master of 
Uppingham Grammar School, some months ago, condemned two of his 
pupils, on the verge of adult age, to the disgraceful punishment of flogging, 
for a fault which this strict disciplinarian himself must have committed in 
their place. The facts lie ina nutshell, Last year the students of Upping- 
ham Grammar School were directed to re-assemble, after the Easter holi- 
days, on the 4th of April, before the last train. The two sons of Mr. Jack- 
son, of Manor; House, Little Marlowe, who were spending their holidays 
with their grandmother, at Evesham, endeavoured to comply with this order. 

3ut compliance was impossible ; for it so happened that there was no train 
from Evesham which would enable them to get to Uppingham earlier than 
by the last train from Rugby. All this was explained to Mr. Thring, but in 
the opinion of that rigid disciplinarian the laws of Uppingham Grammar 
School have nothing to do with possibilities. The young Jacksons—one 
eighteen, the other nineteen years of age—had been told to return before the 
last train. It was impossible for them to do so; but there is no such word 
in Mr. Thring’s vocabulary. He ordered the young men to be flogged. They 
submitted to the punishment and then appealed to their father. Might it 
not be hoped that a gentleman and a clergyman, having given an unjust 
decision, would be startled into a sense of his error by the execution of his 
judgment. It is the lot of humanity to be blind before the commission of a 
fault, and to open their eyes to its enormity only when it is consummated. 
Is it possible that Mr. Thring was as blind after the execution of his unjust 
sentence as before? We can hardly believe it. But he justifies his miscon- 
duct. He even carries the war into the enemy’s territory, and “as a 
Christian, as well as a schoolmaster,” deprecates “ the readiness with which 
boys are taught to criticise authority and learn to speak evil of govern- 
ments.” It is not denied that the fault of the young men was one totally 





unsels’ and attorneys’ purses, in the shape of daily refreshers, must be | 


apart from their will and over which they had no control. Mr. Thring even 
admits, that if they had asked for leave to return to Uppingham by the last 
| train. leave would have been given. But he insists, notwithstanding all this, 


| that the breach of discipline was “ deliberate.” 
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We have no wish to bring authority into contempt. We quite agree that — 
obedience is a Christian virtue, without which Christian or social law is — 
impossible. But we deny the right of irresponsible government. Let us | 
suppose that it had been the rule of Uppingham Grammar School that the | 
professors should arrive on the 4th of April, before the last train ; and that — 
by the same perversity of the time-table which threw the young Jacksons 
out of their reekoning, Mr. Thring himself had been unwillingly an offender 
against the written code. If ayoung man of nineteen may be flogged, why 
not a man of five and forty? Am offence against discipline in a head master 
must be far more heinous than such an offence in a student, because the bad 
example in the former case carries with it the highest authority known to 
the grammar school. In sucha case would Mr. Thring have submitted-to be 
castigated... But why not if his own theory is correct! We flog soldiers and 
sailors, why not schoolmasters ? Mr. Thring, however, is not alone to blame 
in this matter, Mr. Jackson has forwarded to each of the governors of the 
grammar schogl a copy of his correspondence with the head master. They 
are twenty-on¢ in number, and amongst them are two bishops, two deans, 
nine clergym¢n, a peer, a general, and a colonel. Of these potentates only 
one has deighed to reply to Mr. Jackson, giving him his opinion that the 
governors would not be disposed to interfere. But why, then, are they 
governors if they refuse to govern? They offer themselves to the public as a 
guarantee that Uppingham Grammar School will be conducted on principles 
of morality and religion, of which justice is surely a part. But if they decline 
to inquire officially and judicially into the serious charge brought against the 
head master, they break their trust, and, instead of being, as they pretend, 
a security for good faith, they become a mockery and a snare. 

Let us, however, ask these distinguished patrons and their reverend 
protégé to stand aside for a moment, that we may take up a fresh case of 
flogging, which reminds us of the proverb, that one man may steal a hors¢g 
while another may not look over the hedge. Secure in the friendship of 
his governors, Mr. Thring is able to aggravate his outrage on Mr. Jackson's 
sons, by solemn impertinences addressed to their father. Let us see how 
a captain in the navy, who has had nearly twenty years’ service in all parts 
of the world, has been wounded more than once, and is the son of a deceased 
admiral, fared, for the singular offence of inflicting a punishment, less severe 
than that which the law provided. Captain Nicolas, Commandant of Her 
Majesty’s ship, Trident, stationed at Malta, believing that the duties of the 
ship might be carried on without the punishment of the lash, resolved that 
in the case of boys, at least, whatever correction they required, should be 
inflicted with a cane, and not by using the cat-o’nine-tails, on the bare skin. 
Two boys being brought before him for misconduct at Gibraltar, he ordered 
them to be caned. It was a merciful relaxation of the penalty in force ; but 
it had no place in the naval code, and merciful as it was in comparison with 
the cat, it was, in legal construction, “cruelty.” For cruelty Captain Nicolas 
was tried by court-martial, Innocent according to the verdict of humanity 
and common sense, he was guilty according to the articles of war, He must, 
therefore, not only be dismissed, but dismissed “ with disgrace.” There was 
no help for it. His judges might pity him; they did. They might feel 
that their sentence was unjust, irrational, monstrous ; still they must pro- 
nounce it. Their hearts might bleed to think that the inheritance of an 
honoured name, the twenty years’ service rendered to his country, in every 
part of the world, and his blood shed in its behalf, should all be wrecked 
upon a quibble. But it was so. The sentence must go forth. What was 
merciful in fact, was cruelty in law. One only consolation was left to the 
prisoner and his judges. The latter could condemn the sentence which 
condemned him ; and to their honour they had the manliness to do so, They 
appended to their sentence a note to the effect that, “ they could not separate 
withont recording the expression of their deep regret at. being obliged to 
attach to the dismissal of this officer, the sentence of, ‘ with disgrace’” Oh ! 
Mr. Thring, what if you had been a commander in Her Majesty's Navy ; 
would your judges have said as much for you? Would they not rather have 
said that in being dismissed “with disgrace,” you had met your deserts ; 
and that the service would be all the better for being purged of you? Let 
us not call justice “even-handed” after this. A brave sailor, for an act 
of humanity, is driven out of the service, to which he was an honour ; while 
a despotic pedagogue is permitted to add impertinence to a scandalous 
outrage, and not one of the twenty odd governors, to whom he is answerable, 
interferes. 














ORNAMENTAL TRUSTEES. 


Tue arrangement of the prospectus of a new commercial enterprise to 
be carried. out by a company, is, if closely examined, exceedingly sym- 
metrical ; a regular principle of construction is followed, which gives a 
continued proportion and gradation, whether the advertisement is read up- 
wards or downwards. There is first, a square solid base or pedestal of close 
type, like courses of masonry, in which the purposes, hopes, and expectations 
of the promoters, including the amount of dividend, are set forth and ex- 
plained. On this foundation, a lighter structure is raised, like a pillar, 
tapering upward, consisting of successive layers of names and functions. 
Beginning with the solicitors to the embryo company, the eye ascends through 
the scale of bankers, auditors, a managing director—with a line to himself,— 
the provisional or district committee, and a London provisional committee, 
consisting of a thicker layer of names. At this point, if the company is only 
in the process of hatching, and just. issuing, as it were, from the egg, the 








structure terminates abruptly. But, at the next stage of development, it 
will be found that a board of directors, and, possibly, a committee of 
management, has grown out of the provisional committee. Crowning all, in 
solitary grandeur, is the name of a chairman. If the object of the 


company is benevolent, and philanthropy is at all mixed up with 


finance, there may be some scroll-work at the summit, in a list of vice. 
chairmen or patrons. In this honorary portion of the edifice, work. 
ing names are not wanted. The capital is Corinthian and  orna. 
mental merely; the column must finish off in florid curves of titles 
and dignities. The classic acanthus must, if possible, be represented by the 
strawberry leaves of the peerage. But practised builders in this style can 
weave in the symbols, prefixes, and affixes of all the professions, with ye 

happy, sometimes even imposing, effect. It is the singular peculiarity of g 
practical nation to attach more value to the filagree and fancy work of titles 
at the apex of the column, than to the solidity of the base; and there jg 
scarcely any scheme into which the public could not be led by a prospectus 
culminating in half a dozen ducal coronets. In fact, without the coun. 
tenance of a few dignities, hardly any benevolent corporation can be worked, 


The same principle, in another form, is also essential to enterprises excly- 
sively commercial. Good names must be secured to put at the top of the 
prospectus, or the most elaborate statement of objects and the most san. 
guine expectation of profits will go for nothing. Capitalists, and names that 
represent capital, must be obtained. They endorse and warrant the whole 
undertaking sound and negotiable, almost as potently as the same signatures 
on the back of a bill, that becomes the best paper in Lombard-street imme- 
diately. This is perfectly natural and legitimate, if the magnates of the com- 
mercial world who so give their names to a company really cast in their 
share with those who may be induced to join in the undertaking -by their 
influence. Is this always the case? May not the names of solid men of 
business be lent to a prospectus with the understanding that they figure therein 
as honorary approvers only, not as real participators? Can they not be 
brought in attached to some function that involves no duties or responsibility 
whatever! May they not appear to be in the list of the officers of a company, 
and yet not be actually of it? The point requires some explanation. What, 
for instance, is the meaning of “ trustees” to a company yet unformed, and 
that cannot, even if it is formed, hold any property in trust? Directors 
may be supposed, more or less, to direct, chairmen preside, secretaries 
correspond, and the functions of treasurers and bankers are intelligible 
enough. But what is a trustee? Shareholders are not minors, and not 
always lunatics, though they may sometimes lay themselves open to some 
such suspicion. By whom are these trustees appointed? What realized 
property do they hold, whom do they protect, and against what abuse or 
misuse of powers! Is the term trustee employed to give an idea of actual 
property, when even the deposits of one pound per share have yet to come 
in? Isit only device to connect with the undertaking a good name or two, 
that would be withheld if any public or legal responsibility went with the 
office? Can a capitalist be got to accept a trusteeship who would refuse the 
better defined position of chairman or director? Many new public com- 
panies are now forming that do not appear to require these officers ; we 
should like to know what they are expected to do for those undertakings, 
in whose prospectus they occupy the most prominent fosition. When 
the very best names in a scheme are attached to offices that may 
have no duties, and may involve no real connection with it, the 
public that is appealed to for the working capital has a clear right 
to an explanation. At the first preliminary meeting, or other early oppor- 
tunity, intending share-takers should insist on knowing what are trustees. 
If they are only the last new decorative device,.a variety of financial 
flourish for the top of the prospectus—let it be so understood. Seeing 
how many companies have been worked successfully without these additional 
cranks in their machinery, we are rather puzzled by these ornamental 
trustees. India is opening a very fair field for enterprise, and several com- 
panies are now being formed that, in different ways, will turn capital and 
energy upon the neglected resources of the East. To these enterprises good 
names are money and power. But it must be distinctly avowed on what 
terms those influential names are put forth in connection with the 
schemes. One of these companies is announced as the East India 
Cotton Company. The main object of the association is to promote 
the exportation of cotton, by a well-organised system of purchasing 
it in the interior, and packing and storing it at the outports. A 
profit of 15 per cent. on the paid-up capital is anticipated. The purpose 
is fair and legitimate ; and we wish the enterprise every success, as it would 
benefit both countries. At the head of the list of supporters and approvers 
of the scheme are the names of Mr. Duncan Dunbar and Mr. H. E. Gurney, 
of Lombard-street. They represent two important sections of the com- 
mercial community, and will have great influence on the public estimation of 
the enterprise. But what will those gentlemen have to do as trustees that 
they might not do equally well as directors and shareholders? To appear 4s 
trustee when there cannot possibly be a trust, in any legal sense, is to appear 
in an ambiguous position. An office without duties is honorary only ; it may 
indicate a general approval of an object, but does not necessarily imply 
actual participation in the risks. Of course, we presume that these gentle 
men do take a real share in the operations of the company ; but they would 
do it with more effect in a capacity better understood than that of ornamental 


trustees. 
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PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


AvreaDyY there is a break in the theatrical sky, and the various stage horizons 
which seemed to be densely closed in with the pantomimes, are beginning to be 


aecked with new pieces. Trifling, indeed, is the change, but still it is sufficient — a ts ; i. = 
-) show that novelties are as necessary as ever to maintain a continued fiux of | reading “The Bridge of Sighs,” and other poems and ballads equally beyond 


audiences. The larger theatres yet hold out, and trust to their spectacles ; but 
the smaller theatres, the Olympic, the Strand, and the St. James’s, are obliged to 
resort to novelties. The piece of the latter theatre is only produced to-night, so 
we can only refer to it this week in anticipation. The Olympic gave on Monday 
evening @ dashing adaptation of a wild Parisian comedietta, which was played 
last season at the St. James’s theatre, during M. Talexi’s management, under the 


—_ — ee 


adopted the conventional or mouthing style of elocution, which the little 
creature imitates marvellously ; but, at no time caring much for public reading, 


| we must confess that we heartily wished the “‘Child-Reader” in her cot, fast 


name of “ Le Serment d’Horace.” It is just one of those pieces that can only | 
| J. H. Burt. 


succeed in & theatre where the actors and the audience are on a perfect under- 
standing, and where a kind of theatrical atmosphere is engendered which con- 


founds all ideas of probability, and creates a disposition to receive the wildest | 


jmaginations of the dramatist and whims of the performers as substitutes for 
;mitations of actual existence. Mr. Cheltnam, the adapter, has fitted Mr. H. 
Neville, one of our most promising light comedians, with a part which can be best 
understood as one Mr. Charles Mathews would have claimed as peculiarly his own. 
Mr. Clarence Greyleaf is a young blazé gentleman, who accidentally finding a 
memorandum-book of the engagements of a Mr. Slowtop, a mercantile individual, 
wooing a widow, Madame Valerie Wapshott (Miss Marston), determines, by way of 
something to do, to literally perform all the engagements set down by Mr. 
Slowtop. He buys, therefore, two hogsheads of sugar, and several bags of coffee, 
proceeds to Mrs. Wapshott, and proposes marriage, to her great astonishment. 
But being really struck by the lady’s manner and appearance, he follows up 
his freak by a serious intention; and the lady, though shocked at 
first, like the famous Ephesian dame, becomes softened by his persistence, 
and completes with the earnestness of marriage what began in joking. As 
accessories, there are two other characters. The one, a fire-eating New Orleans 
American, who rages with the fury of a southern tempest on the slightest or on 
no occasion; the other, a timid though saucy servant-maid. 
characters are smartly sustained by Mr. Horace Wigan and Mrs. Emden. 
success was not very brilliant, for the idea is too far-fetched and fragmentary for 
our sober audiences; and though Mr. H. Neville has the requisite gay good- 
nature required for such parts, he has hardly the swift audacity which carries 
them through, bewildering the audience by a rapidity that leaves them no time 
for reflection. ; 

The Strand Farce is of much more homely and well-known material, having 
been produced for the reappearance of that clever but old-fashioned comedian, 
Mr. Ray. It is entitled ‘*John Smith,” and consists of the adventures of a 
retired country tradesman who comes up to London for a fortnight’s amusement. 
Of course, with such a name, it is a tissue of mistakes as to personal identity, 
Old John Smith (Mr. Ray) is mistaken for young John Smith (Mr. Collier), an 
actor, who, with his wife (Miss Kate Carson), arrives at the same lodgings. Mr. 
Ray, who is a pains-taking elaborate actor, builds up his acting on what very old 
play-goers know as the Munden style, and minutely elaborating the part by 








Both of these | 
The | 


touches of real character, imparts a genuine humour to it. Old Smith, of course, | 
is to be annoyed and alarmed as much as possible, and having been shown into 


his bed-room he seeks for an hour’s repose, but has scarcely got into his slumber 


before he is alarmed by the maid’s lover (Mr. Danvers) getting in at the window 


and acting, as he thinks, like a robber. This terror over, he is beset by the actor 
and his wife, who take possession of his room, and rehearse to his great 
horror a ferocious scene of murder from a tremendous melo-drama. The climax 
being attained, the usual explanation takes place, and old Smith discovers in the 
actor a prodigal son who has taken to the stage. The fun being such as always 


pleases in a theatre, and the acting of Mr. Ray such as to carry it to the highest 


pitch, the little farce (said to be by a Mr. Hancock) was perfectly successful. 


At St. Martin’s Hall, a new troupe of black comedians has appeared, 


entitling themselves delineators, musicians, and vocalists. 
from the New York States, but lastly from Manchester and Liverpool, where 
they have met with a successful reception. They possess considerable ability, 
and are evidently better acquainted with negro life than such troupes generally 


are. Mr. Newcomb, one of the managers, who enacts a kind of comic musical | 


director, has real humour. Mr. W. H. Newcomb gives a most characteristic 
negro dance, evidently imitated from the life; and a youth named Master Bobby, 
shows some stange negro tricks. A Mr. Unsworth gives a capital mock stump 


They are originally | 


asleep, and ourselves anywhere but listening to such a monstrosity as a child 


its comprehension. 








THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Cuaries Kean appear at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday, 
February the 3rd, in the “ Wife’s Secret.” 


A Norwegian dramatist of celebrity has written a tragedy on the subject of 
Lord William Russell’s execution, and it has just been translated by Mr. 


Mr. Sheridan Knowles has taken up his residence for the winter at 
Queenstown, Ireland. 


Mr. Robert Browning, the greatest of our unacted dramatists, is about to 
return from Italy and make a permanent abode in England. 


The theatres at Warsaw are deserted, on account of a ridiculous order that 
every one going to them must carry a lighted lantern in the streets. 


On Tuesday a rule was granted for a new trial in the case of Lyon and Wife 
(formerly Miss Swanborough) v. Knowles, the manager of the Manchester 
Theatre. The point at issue was the perfomance, by Mr. Knowles, of a piece 
belonging to the Strand Theatre. The defence was, that Mr. Dillon, at the time 
of the performance, rented the Manchester Theatre. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Ir has often been remarked that in London yon may happen to reside in a 
house for twenty years without knowing your neighbour. With equal justice it 
mizht be asserted that it is quite possible to live in the artistic world for a like 
number of years, and yet remain ignorant of the talent that surrounds you. 
Until Saturday last, at any rate, when Mr. Howard Glover gave his “ grand 
annual concert,” we were far from imagining that there existed in this huge 
metropolis a phalanx of artistes whom we had never seen or heard before. 
Great credit, we think, is due to Mr. Howard Glover for introducing so many 
promising and talented performers to the public, while they, in their turn, owe a 
debt of gratitude to the “ bénéficiaire ” for affording them the means of appear- 
ing before so large and discriminating an audience. We wish we could do justice 
to their praiseworthy efforts ; but remembering that no less than thirty executants 
took part in the performance, and that the programme consisted of nearly double 
that number of pieces, we shall be excused, we hope, if we do not attempt a 
minute analysis of a concert of such magnitude. But what, indeed, need we say 
of singers such as MM. Sims Reeves, Belletti, and Weiss ; Mesdames Sainton- 
Dolby, Parepa, Guerrabella? Who, again, does not know that M. Vieuxtemps 
is confessed, M. Sainton remains, and M. Ole Bull considers himself, a great 
violinist? All this has long been understood. Our readers may, however, wish 
to learn whether the sisters Marchisio, who made their third appearance at this 
concert, were as successful as on former occasions, and also which were the chief 
features of the entertainment. Besides the duet ‘Giorno d'orrore,” from 
“ Semiramide,” whereon we have expressed our opinion in speaking of Mr. Land's 
concerts, our distinguished visitors sang the duet, “Deh! con te,” from “ Norma,” 
Accustomed as we are to hear Bellini’s beautiful opera on the stage, supported by 
an Italian “prima donna” of distinction, and some German, French, or 
English Adalgisa of very inferior calibre, we must admit that this charming, but 
very hackneyed duet, in the hands of the talented sisters, assumed a very 
different character. Some portions of it were given with the utmost taste and 
brilliancy, while the light and shade were observed with such remarkable precision 
that the themes sounded almost new and fresh. We are, nevertheless, inclined to 
think that Rossini’s florid music is better suited to their voices than are Bellini’s 
tender strains; first, because the Marchisios do not excel in the expression of 


_ deep sentiment, and, secondly, because the elaborate passages and cadences forming 


part of the Rossinian method are out of place in the pathetic melodies of Bellini. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, of course, delighted the audience with “ My guiding Star,” 
Signor Belletti created a “ sensation” with an air from “ Maometto,” Mr. 


| Weiss pleased greatly in a ballad of his own composition, while Madame. Sainton- 


oration, which is full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. They play and | 


sing with that natural talent which good ears and much practice together | 
| pianoforte, all of whom ex2rted themselves creditably, in compositions of more 


produce. They are worth seeing for their new and humorous characterization. 


Mr. Mark Lemon, at the Gallery of Illustration, has given his second lecture, 
| M. Ole Bull and Miss Mangold attempted the one in C minor, dedicated to the 
| Emperor Alexander ; but, judging from what we heard on this occasion, we should 


and has now got withovt the walls of Old London, and takes his hearers to 
the fast places of the old metropolis,—to the archery in Moorfields; to cakes 
and ale at Clerkenwell; to the Fields of the old Spital; to the frowning Barbi- 


can, that defended London on the north; to the dreary passes of Newgate, Lud- | 


gate, and the Fleet, and the dissolute regions of Alsatia. The riots of old Bartlemy 
Fair; the rash Fleet marriages; the scourgings and hemp-picking at the Bride- 
Well; and the feastings and spectacles of the lawyer-haunting Temple, are all 


shown and deseanted on with a pleasant vein of humour, as the old and new | 


manners are contrasted. Mr. Lemon seems to have fairly got possession of his 
audiences, and, as his lectures become known, they will become popular. The 
Pictorial illustrations, by Messrs. Thompson and Dalby, are very good. 

To the entertainments, or in this case we must say the intended entertain- 


ments of the metropolis, we have to add that of “A Child-Reader,”’ MissIda | 


Mac Farlan, who made her débit at the rooms of the Architectural Society, | 


Conduit-Street, on Wednesday evening. She is said to be only nine years of 
“ge, aud is evidently a precocious child, who has the voice of a much older 


person. Her manner is apparently merely imitative, and her instructors have | 


Dolby, in a pretty song, by Henry Smart, “The Lady of the Lea,” Mdlle. 
Parepa, and Madame Guerrabella, in some airs from Mr. Howard Glover's “ Ruy 
Blas,” divided the honours of the day. Besides the three violin-players named 
above, there were Miss Mangold, Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. Wilson on the 


or less pretension. Even Beethoven’s sonatas were not wanting at this concert. 


say that M. Ole Bull understands his own music better than that of Beethoven. 
The performance commenced at half-past one. At half-past four o'clock the 
first part had only just concluded. We leave our readers to guess at what time 
the whole was likely to terminate. Luckily all our musical entertainments 
are not of such vast dimensions. 

The “ Monday Popular Concerts” prove that fonr or five first-rate performers 
and a couple of vocalists suffice to draw a large assemblage to a concert, where 
classical music forms the chief attraction. On no occasion do we remember 
having seen St. James’s Hall so densely crowded as on Monday last. No doubt 
this was in a great measure owing to the first appearance this season of M. and 
Madame Sainton and the return of Signor Piatti, who formed one of Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt’s touring party. The applause with which these distin. 
guished artists were greeted on entering the orchestra fully indicated how highly 
their talents are appreciated by the frequenters of these delightful meetings, and 
how pleased they were to welcome back their old favourites. Signor Piatti has 
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established his throne at the “ Popular Concerts” on so firm a footing that no 


other violoncellist, however talented, can atone for his absence. Indeed, his 
name is intimately connected with the success of the undertaking. It is different 
with the “leaders” of the quartets. They vary according to circumstances. 
It has been the practice of the directors ever since the establishment of this 
institution to engage the best men irrespective of country and school. Thus, the 
execution is invariably entrusted to thoroughly competent hands, and the public 
are afforded an opportunity of becoming acquainted not only with the speciality 
of each player, but also with the different readings of the most celebrated com- 
positions of the great masters. Although we could not but admire the style of 
M. Vieuxtemps’ playing, yet we have, more than once, had occasion to question 
the soundness of his reading of classical music. Few, we think, will deny that 
M. Sainton, in this respect, is his superior. We know of no virtuoso now before 
the public who blends all the qualities of the various schools of violin-playing more 
happily than the celebrated Frenchman. He possesses the grace and neatness of 
the French, combined witlfthe breadth of the Belgians, and the solidity of the Ger- 
mans. Another great characteristic of his playing is the simplicity with which 
he renders the composer’s ideas, and, above all, the absence of mannerism. In 
Spohr’s beautiful quartet in E. Minor, the same, if we remember rightly, that 
was played last year at M. Sainton’s own soir¢vs, all these attributes were clearly 
manifest. Nothing could surpass the ease and finish with which this quartet was 
executed. The great difficulties abounding in the music allotted to the first 
violin, altogether disappeared under the magic bow of M. Sainton, and sounded 
like mere trifles. ‘Spohr himself, could he have heard his work thus rendered, 
would, we feel certain, have complimented the distinguished violinist. Signor 
Piatti having played but a subordinate part in the quartet, took his revanche in 
the sonata for violoncello and pianoforte by Beethoven, Op. 5, one of the early 
compositions of the great master, wherein his genius, though occasionally 
peeping through, still slumbers. Every note written by Beethoven is certainly 
valuable; bat we doubt whether this sonata will ever obtain a large share 
of attention. It was, however, played with such remarkable talent by Mr. Hallé 
and his Italian coadjutor, that the performance created a very great impression. 
More especially, in Beethoven's sonata in E flat for pianoforte solo, entitled ‘* Les 
Adieux, l'Absence, et le Retour,” the mighty genius of the tone-part shone forth 
in all its strength. It is different in form from his other sonatas, being, in fact, 
a creation so fantastic in nature, so novel in combination, that the word “ Fan- 
tasia’’ would be far more appropriate. M. Hallé, it need not be said, played 
with his wonted perfection, and brought out the poet’s intentions with remarkable 
fidelity. 

It only remains for us to speak of the vocalists of the evening. The grand air 
from Alceste, by Gluck, is no doubt a magnificent piece of music, and was given 
with much dignity by Madame Sainton-Dolby; but, with due deference for her 
taste, we cannot but think that in choosing this air for the ‘‘ Monday Popular 
Concerts,” she has suffered her predilection for classical music to carry her too 
far. A meagre pianoforte accompaniment is totally inadequate to express Gluck’s 
grand and lofty ideas. They stand in need of the orchestra, to be felt in ail 
their majestic force. The stage is his sphere, not the concert-room. For this 
reason Madame Sainton was far more successful, we think, in a charming ballad 
by Wallace, words by Mr. Chorley, called “ A Fire-side Song.” The encore with 
which the gifted songstress was rewarded proved that the andience found music 
of this description more to their taste, and better suited to the occasion. Some- 
how, the care bestowed on the selection of instrumental pieces does not seem 
to prevail with regard to the vocal music. ‘ Name the glad day,’ by Dussck, 
and “ Forget me not,” by Macfarren, are both very graceful and pretty songs ; 
but when Miss Banks favours the audience with the same ballads at almost 
every other concert, one is inclined to ask, whether the library of German and 
English composers does not contain any other song worth hearing ? 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Vixcenr WALLAce has returned from Paris, where he has been residing 
for some time, to finish his new work, which will be brought out at the Royal 
English Opera after the production of Mr. Benedict’s “ Colleen Bawn,” now 
in active rehearsal. The libretto of Mr. Wallace’s comic opera is by Mr. 
Planché, and is divided into three acts. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Santley, besides many other members of the company, will fill the principal 
parts. All is arranged, in fact, with the exception of one thing—the child has 
no name yet. “ What’s ina name?” does not hold good as regards a new play 
or opera. <A good title is of the highest importance. It is well known that “ Le 
Pardon de Ploérmel”’ changed its name several times. 

Malle. Patti, after having visited Berlin and Vienna, is expected at Brussels, 
where an Italian company, under the direction of M. Merelli, intends to per- 
form during two months. The now celebrated cantatrice will appear in * La 
Sonnambula,” “ Marta,” “Tl Barbitre,’ “ I] Trovatore,” “ Don Pasquale,” and 
“* La Figlio del Reggimento.” 

Charles Lipinski, the rival of Paganini, since 1838 ma‘tre de concert at the 
court of Dresden, died on his estate of Ourlow, in Poland, in his 71st year. 
Another celebrity on the violin, Alexandre Boucher, likewise an imitator of the 
great Italian virtvoso, breathed his last in Paris, 81 years of age. 

“ La voix humaine,” by Signor Alary, has met with the fate we predicted ; 
viz., a complete jiasco. “ La Reine de Saba,” by Gounod, will be produced in 
the course of next month, at the Grand Opera in Paris. At the Itatian Opera, 
Signor Delle Sedie is to appear for the first time in “Don Giovanni,” «“ Joseph,” 
by Méhul, will be revived at the Opéra Comique. , 

Madile. Artét, we learn from the German papers, has been singing with the 
greatest success at Leipziz. She intends visiting St. Petershurg and Moscow. 
M. Reminyi, for a considerable time principal violin of her Majesty’s private 
hand, is at this moment at Vienna. He gave a concert in that city, which 
was well attended, but principally by Hungarians, who applauded their 
countryman to the echo. His artistic success, it appears, was not quite so 
complete. 

A new work for the pianoforte, by Stephen Heller, will shortly be published, 
entitled, “ Réveries du Promeneur solitaire.” 
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CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


A question of considerable interest has been suggested by some remark; 
which we made in these columns a few months ago. Speaking of the production, 
of force or energy, we pointed out that the rise and fall of the tides was undoubted}, 
the greatest reservoir of power available to man—a power which, properly directe, 
and applied, would serve to generate all the other physical forces, such as light, 
heat, chemical affinity, electricity, and magnetism, in practically unlimited quan. 
tities. The question now arises, whence come the forces so brought into activity? 
It is universally admitted that force can neither be created nor destroyed in the 
universe. This principle in physi¢s is by most philosophers admitted to be as 
large and as sure as that of the indestructibility of matter, or the invariability 
of gravity. In the eloquent words of Faraday,—just as the chemist owes all the 
perfection of his science to his dependence on the certainty of gravitation applied 
by the balance, so may the physical philosopher expect to find the greatest 
security and the utmost aid in the principle of the conservation of force. A} 
that we have that is good and safe, as the steam-engine, the electric telegraph, 
&c., witness to that principle; it would require a perpetual motion, a fire without 
heat, heat without a source, action without reaction, cause without effect, or 
effect without a cause, to displace it from its rank as a law of nature. This 
being, then, admitted, we are authorized to expect for every equivalent of work 
performed by a machine, that a corresponding amount of the generative power 
will be absorbed or neutralized. A piece of iron struck with a hammer becomes 
hot; the heat is merely a translation into another form of the vis viva—the 
momentum of the hammer. This momentum has again used up a definite 
amount of muscular force in its production, whilst the muscular force is with 
equal certainty derived from the chemical agencies at work in the combustion and 
assimilation of food. And so we might go on tracing the potential energy of 
the changing food back from one cause to another until we come to the sun’s 
heat and light. Further than this we can scarcely go at present. ‘“ We are not 
permitted as yet to see the nature of the source of physical power,” but this we 
do know, that when one force disappears, an equivalent quantity of another 
force is generated; and that when a force is called into play, it must 
be at the expense of some other form of energy, which dies in giving 
it birth. Whence, then, comes the mighty power available to man in the 
mechanical action of the rise and fall of the tides? We have seen how a few 
square yards of sea surface contain potential energy equal to a powerful steam. 
engine. What form of force is destroyed in its production? The power is 
immediately owing to the rise and fall of the water. This may be traced back to 
the revolution of the earth and the mutual gravitation of the earth and moon: 
and here arises the difficulty. The total amount of force available over the whole 
globe in the form of the rise and fall of the tides must be almost infinite, and if 
harnessed and applied by man, would be capable of developing all the known 
physical forces, except gravitation, to a degree of intensity which the mind is 
scarcely capable of conceiving. But what force would be used up in the produe- 
tion of this vast amount of energy ? It is an absurdity to suppose that gravita- 
tion—the immediate cause of this power—would become exhausted, or that the 
earth would tire of rotating on her axis; and yet the doctrine of the conservation 
of force imperatively demands that for every “ foot-pound” of work done, whether 
it be in a steam-engine or a tide-mill, a corresponding “ foot-pound” of the form 
of force which generates it shall disappear. The question therefore still remains :— 
The potential energy of the tides being equal in amount to incalculable millions 
of the standard “ foot-pounds,” and being produced by gravitation, can its gene- 
ration be reconciled with the law of conservation of force? Or is every unit of 
work performed in this manner equivalent to an actual production of force out of 
nothing, and a permanent increase of the capital stock of potential energy existing 
in the universe? Undoubtedly the supposition involved in the former of the two 
questions is the correct one, but the difficulty which arises is, by what train of 
reasoning are we to answer it affirmatively and so escape from the philosophical 
absurdity involved in the latter supposition ? 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Forwation oF Minerat O1w.—Of the origin of the petroleum and bitumen 
much has yet to be learnt. Indeed, it would be hard, perhaps, to say whether 
all of it is of vegetable origin. That much of it is so is certain, while that much 
also is derived from the transference of animal tissues analagous in composition 
is also highly probable. Of the theoretical chemical reduction of woody fibre or 
cellulose to the state of mineral oil, Dr. Sterry Hunt has given an admirable 
explanation, too technical in its full details, perhaps, for general readers, but 
which may be simply stated thus :—Cellulose or woody fibre may be said to con- 
sist of 24 equivalents of carbon, 12 of hydrogen, and 20 of oxygen; or, a 
chemists would write it fur shortness of expression, C,, H,, O,,. 

Now, the alteration of the chemical composition must give rise to different 
substances, and the decomposition of the vegetable matter of course produces 
such chemical alterations; or rather it is these chemical changes which pro- 
duce decomposition, which the vitaxity of the plant resisted and prevented. 
When wood is exposed to the action of moist air, oxygen is absorbed, and 
carbonic acid (that is, carbon and oxygen), and water (hydrogen and oxygen); 
evolved in the proportion of one equivalent of the first for two of the last. It is 
the air which commences the attack:—Suppose that for two equivalents of its 
oxygen (O,), which are linked to or ovidized with (that is convert into water), 
and take off two equivalents of the wood’s hydrogen (H,), there is consequently 
set free from the wood two equivalents of carbon and oxygen (carbonic acid), 
or CO,; so that while the quantity of hydrogen and oxygen diminish, there ' 
always a residue of carbon. 

Such is the nature of the decomposition of wood exposed to the air, and the 
process completely carried out would leave a residue of carbon only. But 
the wood be deeply buried, and the oxygen of the air excluded from it, either the 
whole of the oxygen of the wood may be given off as carbonic acid while the 
hydrogen of the wood remains; or, instead of all the oxygen of the wood thus 
combining with the carbon, a part of the oxygen of the wood may combine with 
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the hydrogen, and be set free as water. These decompositions are never so 
simple in nature, for a portion of hydrogen is at the same time given off as marsh 
«as, and the immense amount of this gas condensed in coal-beds as “ fire damp,” 
chows thegreat extent towhichthis mode of decomposition prevails. Innature, too, 
these various modes go on together, or intervene at different stages. First, the 
vegetable mould is formed, in which portions of carbon and hydrogen are always 
retained, whilethe incompleteness of the process of decomposition gives rise respec- 
tively to peat, lignite, brown coal, bituminous coal, and pyroschists, in all of which 
the proportions of the oxygen are much less than the hydrogen, so that these 
compositions may be appropriately represented by mixtures of hydro-carbons 
with vegetable fibre. 

A few examples of analyses will show how the changes brought about by 
decomposition are exhibited in the relative compositions of the various bituminous 


products— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Vegetable fibre ............... 24 20 20 
BUT scahebiceshaedel suscensenes 24. 18°4 16°4 
FB pete oe eee 24 11:3 6°4 
Bituminous Coal ............ 24 84 12 
BI: cssabnstnsisdansnwiss 24 17°7 2-2 
Petroleum and Naphtha ... 24 24 


and how gradual is the transition to the true petroleums and naphthas from which 
all oxygen is absent. 


piasticity OF BESSEMER’s STEEL.—At a recent meeting of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society, Mr. Brockbank exhibited some samples of steel, manu- 
factured by Mr. Bessemer’s process. These specimens had been bent and twisted 
cold, and showed a remarkable degree of ductility. The Bessemer steel can be 
bent, flanged, or twisted, either hot or cold, which is not the case with ordinary 
steel, nor with copper, than which it is even more plastic and manageable. A 
plate 18 inches in diameter had been forced through a series of dies until it 
formed a tube, 13 feet long and 1{ inches diameter, without either crack or flaw. 
Aring of metal had been at one heat hammered into a die, to form a locomotive 
engine’s Chimney-top; and in drilling circular holes into a plate, continuous 
shavings are formed; while in copper or other metal the shavings break into 
pieces of about a sixteenth of an inch in length. Thin sheets of Bessemer’s 
soft steel can be bent backwards and forwards hundreds of times without a 
fracture, and are almost as flexible as paper. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Archeological Association, January 8.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., V.P., in 
the chair. The first proceedings were expressions of the deep regret of the 
Society for the demise of the Prince Consort, who had been the patron of the 
Society since the congress held in the Isle of Wight in 1855, and of condolence to 
the Queen. The associates elected were R. W. Philipps, Esq., F.S.A., Broom 
Hall, York; Arthur Shute, Esq., Liverpool; D. T. Shafter, M.D., Exeter; W. 
Poole King, Esq., Clifton ; and Charles Pearce, Esq., Camberwell. 

Mr. George Godwin communicated further particulars of the discoveries at 
Worcester Cathedral. During the discussion Mr. Pettigrew produced a drawing of 
the leaden coffin of the famous physician, Dr. Harvey, at Hempstead, Essex, which 
is inthe human form. Mr.Syer Cuming exhibited threeearly seals in the possession 
of the corporation of Canterbury. They were that of the Major ov Custos of the 
City, the seal for the recognizance of Debtors, and one of the Baptism of the 
Saviour, probably belonging to the Hospital of St. John, or Northgate Hospital. 
The following articles were exhibited by Dr. Kendrick :—an impression of the 
seal of Roger, porter of Exeter Castle; by Mr. Gidley, town-clerk of Exeter, 
impressions of three seals of the 14th century; the civic seal, Mayoralty, and 
that for the Recognizance of Debt, belonging to the corporation; by Mr. T. 
G. Morris, impressions of two seals of 15th century, belonging to Exeter, one of 
the College of Vicars Choral, and one of Thomas Dene, the last prior of St. James’s 
Abbey. Mr. Syer Cuming read notes on Roman Remains found at Exeter, and 
alluded to the Penates discovered in 1778. The other articles exhibited were a 
drawing of a bronze Celt from a tumulus near Sidmouth, ‘ the Stone Barrow 
Plot,” completely levelled in October last ; several miniatures and a medallion of 
(Jueen Elizabeth, by Messrs. G. R. Wright, Solly, Cuming, and Bohn, and by the 
latter gentleman also a portrait of Mary, and a large silver chasing of the same, 
having the date 1580 ; asovereign of Elizabeth, issued in the forty-third year of her 
reign, found in December last amongst the /¢bris of a house in Cheapside. The 
remainder of the evening was occupied with the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne’s paper— 
“Tilustrations of Domestic Manners in the Time of Edward I.” 





Royal Asiatic Society. General meeting.—The “Honourable Robert Curzon 
was elected president, and Capt. James Puckle a non-resident member. Amongst 
the presents were an antique carved stone cup and two ancient inscribed copper- 
plates dug up in the neighbourhood of Hassan-Abdal, near Rawul Pindee, in the 
Punjab. On examination by E. Morris, Esq., and Sir H. Rawlinson, these plates 
were found to be inscribed in the so-called Bactrian (or Cabul) characters formed 
of small sunk dots similar to those found in the Manikyala Tope, which have 
not as yet been either satisfactorily read or explained. In one the word Takhasila 
(Taxila) is read. That city has been supposed to have stood on the site of 
Manikyala, but Sir H. Rawlinson thinks the true site was Hassan-Abdal. Many 
other words are legible, but no definite meaning to the inscription has as yet been 
assigned. An impression of a seal in ancient Phorician characters was pre- 
sented to the Society by Niven Moore, Esq., British Consul at Beyrut. 


Royal Astronomical Society.—The January meeting of this society was 
held on the 11th instant, Dr. Lee being in the chair, and H.E. the American 
Minister among the visitors. It was announced that the Council had proposed 
M. Charles Delaunay as an associate of the Society. A draft of an address of 
condolence to Her Majesty, on her late bereavement, was also read and approved. 
A paper was presented by the Astronomer Royal on the “ Circularity of the 
Sun’s Disc,” showing that any fresh measures of the sun’s diameter would but 
prove the fitness or otherwise of the instrument employed, seeing that so many 
confirmatory sets of observations have already been made, proving that there 
®*xists no appreciating difference between the equatorial and polar diameters. The 
Greenwich method of observing the sun at transit was fully explained. This con- 
sists in noticing the zenith distances of the upper and lower limbs, and the times 
at which the western and eastern limbs transit; in all, nearly 5,000 observations 
ofthis kind have been made, showing a difference of but one-tenth part of a 
Second between the diameters. This may be looked upon as within the probable 
error of observation. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Delarue stated that although such evi- 
dence appeared conclusive, it would still be desirable to bring photography to 
bear upon such an interesting question, and that he, in conjunction with Mr. 
Carrington, was about to use the Kew photoheliograph for this purpose. 
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_ Some photographs of the eclipse of 1860, taken by the Roman astronomers 
in Spain, on the south of the line of totality, were exhibited, having previously 
been enlarged to correspond in size with those taken on the north by Mr. Delarue. 
A marked difference in the size of the prominences on the upper and lower 
limbs was visible, and this was stated to correspond exactly with what should 
happen, taking parallax into the question, and supposing the prominences to belong 
to the sun,—a valuable piece of evidence in support of the English theory. 

A paper on the minor planets followed, from which we learn that their obser- 
vation at Greenwich, now becoming a very onerous duty in consequence of their 
rapidly increasing number, must still be continued in consequence of the want 
of co-operation on the part of other observatories. 

Mr. Arthur Cayley communicated a paper on disturbed elliptic motion. Some 
letters were then read having reference to the solar eclipse of December last ; 
and some photographs of the sun, taken by Mr. Selwyn, were exhibited. 


Metereological Society, January 15th; Nathaniel Beardmore, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., read a paper on the Pressure of 
the Wind during strong winds and gales, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
in the years 1841 to 1860. 

The author excluded from his investigation all light winds, or wherever the 
pressure on the square foot was less than 5 lbs. He detailed in each year every 
successive strong wind or gale, beginning with the year 1841 and ending with 
the year 1860, indicating the limits of pressure of each, with the direction of the 
wind. He then collected all the cases which had happened in those twenty years 
under each direction af the wind, and found that there had been 5 cases from the 
South wind, with pressures from 7 Ibs. to 16 Ibs.; 12 from S.S.W., with 7 Ibs. to 
24 Ibs.; 85 from S.W., with 7 Ibs. to 25 lbs.; 11 from W.S.W, with 7 Ibs. to 
25 lbs.; 18 from W., with 7 lbs. to 28 lbs.; 6 from W.N.W., with 7 lbs. to 
15 Ibs.; 3 from N.W., with 7 Ibs. to 12 Ibs.; 1 from N.N.W., with 6 lbs.; 8 from 
N., with 7 lbs. to 15 lbs.; 9 from N.E., with 7 Ibs. to 21 Ibs.; 3 from E.N.E., 
with 7 lbs. to 14 Ibs. ; 2 from E., with 7 lbs. to 9 lbs.; 1 from S.E., with 6 lbs. ; 
1 from 8.S.E., with 7 Ibs. 

And within the 20 years, the wind had blown once from the W., with a pressure 
of 28 Ibs., S.W. 25 lbs., W.S.W. 25 lbs., 8.S.W. 24 Ibs., N.E. 21 Ibs., S. 16 Ibs., 
W.N.W. 15 lbs., N. 15 Ibs., E.N.E. 14 Ibs., N.W. 12 Ibs., E. 9 Ibs., S.S.E. 7 lbs., 
N.N.W. 6 lbs., S.E. 6 lbs.; and there were no instances of pressures to 5 Ibs. 
from either of the two remaining points, viz., N.N.E. and E.S.E. 

The author then pointed out that during these 20 years, or 240 months, the 
pressures to 5 lbs. have been recorded in 160 months, or in 2 out of 3. 

He next extracted and arranged, in the order of magnitude, all pressures of the 
wind, independently of direction, in every month in all the years. 

From these tables it appeared that in January there was no instance of the 
month passing with less pressure than 5lbs.; that in 4 years the pressure was 
from 6 lbs. to 7lbs.; in 9 years, 10lbs. to 13 lbs.; in 6 years, 15lbs. to 18lbs. ; 
and in 1 year the pressure was 25lbs.—February, there were | instances less 
than 5lbs.; 14 from 7lbs. to 22]lbs.; 1 of 25lbs.; and 1 of 28lbs.—-March, there 
were 4 instances less than 5lbs.; 15 from 6lbs. to17lbs.; and 1 of 211bs.—April, 
there were 3 instances less than 5Slbs.; 14 from 6lbs. to 13lbs.; and 3 of 15!bs. 
— May, there were 6 instances less than 5lbs.; 13 from 6 lbs. to 16lbs.; and 1 of 
23lbs.—June, there were 11 instances less than 5lbs.; 8 from 7 lbs. to 12lbs. ; 
and 1 of 23lbs.—July, there were 9 instances less than 5lbs.; 10 from 6lbs. to 
10lbs.; and 1 of 15lbs..-August, there were 1] instances less than 5lbs.; 8 from 
7lbs. toll lbs.; and 1 of 16lbs.-September, there were 10 instances less than 5lbs. ; 
9 from 6lbs. to 12]bs; and 1 of 13lbs.—October, there were 5 instances less than 
November, there were 6 instances 
less than 5lbs.; 13 from 6lbs. to 20)]bs.; and 1 of 241bs.--December, there were 
7 instances less than 5lbs.; 12 from 7lbs. to 16]bs.; and 1 of 241bs. 

January, therefore, is distinguished as the only month during these 20 years 
in which pressures of the wind have always exceeded Slbs.; the next in order 
of frequency of strong winds are February, March, and April; then May and 
the last three months of the year, which four months are nearly of equal 
frequency. The remaining months, viz.: June, July, August, and September, 
are distinguished by being the most free from strong winds, and to nearly the 
same degree. 

The author then said that, one February and one March, in five years had been 
free from strong winds; one April, in 6}? years ; one May, one October, one 
November, and one December, in 34 years; one June, one July, one August, and 
one September, in 2 years. 

The author then exhibited, in a table, the extreme pressure of the wind in 
every month, and remarked upon this table, that in some years, as in 1841, 1842, 
1843, 1846, 1849, 1855, 1856, 1857, no pressure had reached 5lbs., for several 
months together ; whilst in other years, as in 1848, and 1853, this pressure had 
been exceeded in every month but one, in both years; and in 1850, in every 
month, without exception. 

The year 1860, the last of the series, was distinguished by the greatest pressure 
in the twenty years, viz.: 28lbs. in the month of Febuary; and this year was 
no less remarkable for pressure of 23)bs. in the months of May and June, whilst 
in these months, generally, the extreme pressures are very much less. 

Mr. Glaisher then spoke upon the greatest pressure in each year, and pointed 
out the great difference between them in different years. 

He said, in 1851 the greatest pressure in the year was 11 lbs. only; in 1846, 
12lbs.; 1845, 1818, and 1857, 13]bs.; 1853 and 1855, 15 lbs.; 1856 and 1858, 
16 lbs.; 1844 and 1854, 17 lbs.; 1847, 18lbs. ; 1859, 20 lbs. ; 1842, 21 Ibs. ; 1849, 
22 Ibs.; 1841 and 1852, 24]bs.; 1843 and 1850, 25 Ibs. ; 1860, 28 Ibs. 

He also remarked that the light pressures, with the exception of 1551, are in 
groups, as in the five years, 1844 to 1818, the extreme pressures were from 
13 lbs. to 18lbs.; again, in the six years, 1853 to 1858, the extreme pressures 
were from 13 lbs. to 17 lbs. ; whilst in the first three years of the series, 1841 to 
1843, they were from 21 lbs. to 25lbs.; in the years 1849 to 1852 (with the 
remarkable exception of 1851), they were 22]bs. to 25]bs.; and in the last two 
years of the series, they are 20 ]bs. and 28 Ibs. 

The author, in concluding, stated that he bad not included any results showing 
the number of hours the wind had blown in each direction, nor the times of the 
pressures due to each wind, and other results necessary to be deduced, but he 
hoped to be able to do so, and to lay the results before the Society at a future 
time. 

Ethnological Society.—J. Crawford, Esq., President, in the chair. The 
paper read was by Professor Owen-——‘“ On the Osteology and Dentition of the 
Andaman Islanders.” During the past year, Professor Owen had received from Dr. 
Mouat, the inspector of Indian Prisons, a skull of a male Andamaner, who had 
been killed under unavoidable circumstances. These islanders were very small 
dwarf blacks, not more than about 4 feet 10 inches high, and noted for their 
antipathy to strangers. The skull exhibited was of the oval type, with a facial 
angle of about 88°. Professor Owen rejected the idea that this race was 
descended from African negroes wrecked out of Portuguese veasels, or that they 
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were derived from any of the surrounding peoples. He considered them to be 
aborigines ; but by this he meant no indication that they had originated in their 
present locality. He thought rather that under their primitive condition they 


' 


might have survived all remembrances of the geological changes which had swept | 


away the traces of the ancient continent from which the Andamans were first 
peopled. Enjoying the merest animal life since they were first known in the 
historic period, why might they not have existed there for ages previously ? Dr. 
Monat, Dr. Heathcote, Professor Busk, Mr. Lubbock, Dr. R. King, and Dr. Knox, 
spoke at length in the discussion. 








Hebietos of Books. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD 


It is always dangerous to try to succeed twice in the same sort of feat. 
who has written a successful novel or pamphlet will, as a general rule, be well 
advised to take up for his next appearance some subject totally different from that 
in which his first laurels were gained. Here and there, no doubt, exceptions 
eecur. There are writers who seem to be born with a mine of some particular 
kind of matter in their brains, to possess which is as good in its way as to possess 
a large estate or a great fortune in the Funds. Sir Walter Scott’s power of writing 
Waverley nove]s, and Mr. Dickens’s lower, though perhaps even more popular 
talent, for catching the grotesque note of common life, are instances of gitts o 
this sort. The great distinguishing feature of “ Waverley,” ‘‘Guy Mannering,” 
and “ Rob Roy,” as well as of “ Pickwick,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Oliver 
Twist,”’ always! was that they left on the reader’s mind the impression that there 
was plenty more where that came from. Reading such novels is like eating buas 
at a well-known pastrycook’s. We know exactly what they will taste like, what 


A man 


all the fanltful past.’ 


they will cost, and to what particular condition of our stomachs they will be | 


suited. 


The class of writers to whom this description applies is very small, and it must | 


be added they are far from standing at the top of their calling, for there is | 
_ “godly” and “righteous” (in preference to “religious’?) men, may be six fees 


almost always something mechanical about this power of producing an unlimited 


supply of works of a peculiar flavour. It is only with second-rate literature that such | 


a mode of proceeding is possible. 
quantity of review and magazine articles for years together, all of about the same 
goodness ; and a novelist will do the same, because novels are essentially a second- 
rate form of literature; but great works of art, and even books which, though 
not works of art, contain some substantial addition to the common stock of 
thought and feeling, cannot be made in that manner. 

There is another class of books, which, though not in any sense of the word 
works of art, and certainly not works of genius, nevertheless share some of the 
disabilities of such works. They cannot be repeated, though their writers are 
constantly deluded into thinking they can. They are books which are written by 
a man from his own personal experience, and which record once for all any 
strong and clear impression which he has received from the circumstances or 


seenes in which he has been placed. Such books have a strange charm, espe- 


A skilful and practised writer will turn out any | 


cially for the young, and they are always worth reading, even by those who are | 


young no longer: for, notwithstanding faults to which they are specially liable, 
they almost invariably put some one point in a fresher and stronger light than it 
nsed to stand in. 
almost always well written, even if the writer is a perfectly common-place person 
The reason is, that where a man has a vivid impression to describe he is sure to 
be able to describe it well. 

“ Tom Brown at Rugby” was an excellent specimen of books of this class, and 
“Tom Brown at Oxford’’ furnishes conclusive evidence that it was not a book of 


was supplied by Rugby. In his first book he reproduced that impression with 
great humour and pathos, and with an affectionate tenacity of memory almost 
unexampled for its fidelity and minuteness. In “Tom Brown at Oxford” he 
appears to have fallen into the error of supposing either that all the scenes of 
his early life were equally well remembered and equally well worth painting, or 
else that in his earlier work he had told not the bright, vigorous story which he 
had to tell, but the first of a long series of stories which he had the gift of 
inventing. Should he bo under either impression, his mistake is to be regretted, 
as it is one which would induce an able man to mistake the direction and the 
nature of his powers. 

Tom Brown at Ragby”’ was the description of the general 
tone and character of the place and of the boys. The worst part of it was the 
description of Tom Brown himself and his mental history. ‘*Tom Brown at 
Oxford” is a continuation of the uninteresting part of its predecessor, and is not 
accompanied, as that work was, by more interesting accessories. The story itself 
hardly needs description. It is in Mr. Hughes’s characteristic style, and to those 
who have read his other writings this is description enough. There is a boat- 
race, a town and gown row, a good deal of description of boat-club affairs, 
training, supper parties, and the like, mixed up with which there is a history of 
He first falls into a fashionable set, and 


The best part of “ 


the mental development of the hero. 
then makes the acquaintance of aservitor who is a model of all the manly virtues, 
and who introduces him to a whole class of speculations, in which democracy and 
the works of Mr. Carlyle form the most prominent features. He also gains some- 
thing from a philanthropic high charch curate, who teaches him to take an inte- 
rest in evening schools and other institutions of the same kind; and finally he 
falls in love with a charming young woman, whom he marries after the proper 
amount of difficulty. The curtain falls upon the reso'utions which have become 
a sort of common form in writings of the Tom Brown school. Tom rambles with 





* Tom Brown at Oxford. By Thomas Hughes. MacMillan & Co. Cambridge: 15862. 


They are like accounts of strange adventures, which are | 








his lovely wife on a lovely evening. They talk over their prospects. He taj, 
her that he is a poor creature. She tells him that he is a fine fellow. He 
bent over her and kissed her forehead and kissed her lips. She looked up wig, 
sparkling eyes, and said, ‘Am I not right, dear?’” and after some more talking 
and kissing of the same sort, “He stood with kindling brow gazing into th, 
autumn air, as his heart went sorrowing, but hopefully, ‘ sorrowing back th 
And she set on at first and watched his face, and neithe, 
spoke nor moved for some minutes.’ And Tom Brown went out into the 
world to persuade all the rest of mankind to be of his way of thinking for the 
time being. 

The gist of the whole book is that its author appears to hold three opinions 
—first, that there is in life some great mystery and secret which, if di 
would reduce it to harmony; secondly, that this secret may be discovered by 
lads at college, through the medium of boat-racing, boxing, and reading Mr, 
Carlyle; thirdly, that Mr. Hughes’s own novels are based upon such a discovery 
of it, and set it forth for the benefit of those who have eyes to see what they 
mean. Warburton supposed that the sixth book of the Aineid was a veiled 
account of the Eleusinian mysteries; and “Tom Brown’s School Days,” ang 
*‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” may each suggest to critics a theory of the same sort. 
They appear to intimate that their hero was the subject of an athletico-religions 
initiation into the mystery of human life, and that after undergoing it he became 
entitled to act towards the rest of the world as a teacher who shares in the 
common pursuits of life, but does so with an air of elaborate sympathy and 
benevolent superiority which can proceed from nothing else than the possessigy 
of some superior and scarcely communicable light and knowledge which separate 
him from the rest of the world. If, instead of preaching and praying, Whitfield 
had piqued himself on his boating, and cricketing, and fly-fishing, and had com. 
municated his doctrines between the puffs of a cigar, in sentences in which “ lj 
fellow ’’ took the place of “ beloved brethren,” he would be very like the schoo) 
of which Tom Brown in his different ovations is a leading member. 

The pretension is irritating in itself, and its style makes it doubly irritating. 
Of course we all know by this time that what writers like Mr. Hughes cali 


high and as strong as bulls; nor does any one in these days doubt that athletic 
habits and personal courage and hardihodd are excellent things. It is equally 
plain that the athleticism of Mr. Hughes’s books is very good and genuine, bu 
what is not so plain is the moral and doctrinal superiority. Admit that Mr. 
Hughes and his heroes are perfect Paladins; that in the words of the old poaching 


song,— 
«© They can wrestle and fight, my lads, 
And leap out any where, 
As it’s their delight of a shiny night 
At the season of the year ; ’’— 


admit, further, that as far as it goes this raises a presumption in their fayou 
and would lead one in some degree to expect corresponding mental and spiritual 
vigour, still something more is wanting to confirm this expectation. Strong 
muscles may generally go with a strong brain; but they may also be inde. 
pendent, and the worst of Tom Brown, in the different stages of his existence, is 
that notwithstanding all his airs of profound spirtual insight, he is all muscles ani 
animal spirits, and has little or no intellectual vigour. The suggestion which run 
through both the books, though it is not expressed in so many words, is this 
“Look at me, all you boys and men who are living in cynicism and scepticism’ 
I, the university oar, the captain of the eleven, the bruiser, the fly-fisher ; I, Tom 
Brown, and my friend Harry East, are sincere Christians and philanthropists. 
Therefore respect and try to believe in Christianity and philanthropy. I know 
your difficulties. 1 have been tempted to licentiousness by the charms of bar. 
maids. I have been tempted to democratic socialism by the tyranny of landlords; 


the other class,-—the first sample of ore extracted from a rich mine. It cannot be | and to infidelity by observing the miseries of life; yet I, Tom Brown, who am 


doubted on reading the two books, that the romance of Mr. Hughes’s life, the | . ' f the Cl n” 
> ain ; : ; .. | a sincere m r L ; 
really vivid and enduring impression which he has received in the course of it | & Since ember of the Unureh 


six feet high, and as hard as nails, am stil] a loyal subject of the Queen, ‘ani 


Christianity, loyality, and philanthropy are such good things that it seems 
ungracious to refute any*eargument in their favour; but it is difficult not to fee 
a certain indignation at such an argumentum,—-not so much ad hominem as @ 
homine,—as this is. When a lively little German woman cried out to the Frenc: 
soldiers, “ Vive larépublique,” one of them rudely, but shrewdly, observed “ Elk 
vivra probablement sans vous,” and Tom Brown’s Christian advocacy suggest 
exactly the same remark. The fact that Church and State have vitality enoug! 
to enlist on their side the sympathies of a warm-hearted, humorous athlete, 
with a great faculty of picturesque expression and description, is satisfactory # 
far as it goes; but it goes a very little way. 

Mr. Hughes altogether mistakes the importance of undergraduates, and thet 
hopes, fears, and scepticisms. They are but very young bears, with most of thei 
troubles before them ; and in eight or ten years’ time the facts that they rea 
Mr. Carlyle, and held revolutionary views at college, will be as unimportati 
even to themselves, as the facts that they were slapped and put in the corne 
for being naughty when they were in the nursery. The great attention whic 
has been and is being paid to education in all its forms in the present day is on 
of the most remarkable, and one of the most beneficial characteristics of the age 
but there is great reason to fear that it may be accompanied by the tendency 
which besets nurses and schoolmasters of making too much of the young. At 
undergraduate is, after all, a very unimportant, and, as a general rule, a moe 
unromantic and utterly unpicturesque person, and it is a great mistake to writ? 
novels about him as if he and his fancies were really of importance to the worlé. 
If, however, novels are to be written on such a subject, they should take the be* 
specimens; they should draw something better worth drawing than boat-race 
and flirtations with barmaids. There are always at the universities a certa” 
number of young men of really high promise and great ability, who, in a cro’ 
and limited way really do use their minds, and learn, both from the recoguit® 
studies and still more from the social intercourse of the place, something we 
learning. When Mr. Hughes was at Oxford, there must have been a considerablé 
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THIS FINE HISTORICAL PICTURE REPRESENTING AN EVENT OF GREAT NATIONAL 
INTEREST, IS A PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL, FOR WHICH THE 
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young mon there who were not in such a state of mental imbe- 
cility that reading Mr. Carlyle would turn them inside out, and upset all the 
opinions which they had previously held. There must have been some origi- 
nality and independence of thought. It cannot possibly be that every youth in 
the place went about blindly worshipping some second-rate popular author, 
yithout any notion of the nature and extent of the questions which were 
peing, and at various times had been, agitated in the world. Why does he paint 
none of these ? Why does he not give a single hint, from the beginning of the 
pook to the end of it, of the existence at Oxford of real mental vigour, and real 
originality of thought? Of the characters whom he does paint, not one, if he 
had been @ real person, could by reason of any of the gifts which he delineates, 
exercise any sort of weight in theworld. None of them get beyond amusements. 
it is, indeed, alleged of two of the characters that they were possessed of great 
abilities, but the abilities are not produced. When they talk, they talk the same 
sort of nonsense as the rest, only on purer subjects. 

The general result of reading Mr. Hughes’s novels is a wish that, since Mr. 
Hughes has, or suggests that he has, some great message to deliver to mankind, 
he would deliver it in plain words, and in a deliberately written book, with a 
table of contents at the beginning, and an index at the end, telling us first what 
he means to prove, next what is the evidence on which he rests it, then what 
the objections to which it is open, and lastly, what are the answers to those 
objections. If he would do this we could take his measure, and know what he 
really means to be at; but his gospel, as contained in novels, is so be-devilled 
with Rugby and Oxford, barmaids, Tom Browns, boat-races, and town-and-gown 
rows, that it is as good as no gospel at all. ' 


number of 





TIMBS’S LIVES OF WITS AND HUMORISTS.* 


Mx.eTiwps has here disclosed an easy method of preparing biographies. The 
meanest hack need not despair of publishing a volume of “ Lives” with success 
fhe will only take the trouble to follow the plan pursued in the compilation of 
the present work. That plan simply consists in cutting out from newspapers 
and magazines all the anecdotes and scraps that can be found relating to the 
subject of the memoir, sticking them on slips of paper, and writing some sort of 
title across each to give the collection a systematic and orderly appearance. 
There is no lack of material, and whether the anecdotes are apocryphal or not 
does not concern the compiler. Every extract helps to filla page, and every 
page to swell the volume, so that it might be deemed absurdly fastidious 
to inquire into the accuracy of the stories, and a fruitless waste of time to 
arrange them with any regard to dates or general appositeness. These appear 
to be Mr. Timbs’s principles. There is very little in the two volumes before us 
which most people have not read, or had the opportunity of reading, over and 
Mr. Timbs has cast his net into every pool within his reach, and 


over again. 


with scarcely anything of value. All this rubbish is reproduced in the ‘ Lives,” 
and any reader who can manage to keep his attention fixed on the book for many 


patience; or, on the other hand, he must be blessed with that happy sense of 
dulness that enables some people to read the most stupid volumes with a weak 
kind of satisfaction, and to tolerate many other annoyances which disturb a less 
fortunate class. There is nothing useful, and there is very little merely interesting, 
in what Mr. Timbs facetiously calls “Lives.” The accident reporters of the 
newspapers deal with their paragraphs in the same fashion as that which is 
adopted by Mr. Timbs ; startling “ side-heads,’ ending in nothing,--such as 
“A Beggar's Wedding,’ “A Troublesome Neighbour,’ ‘ Scene at Carlton 
Touse,”’—confused jargon attempted to be passed off as something of importance, 
ome hundreds of stale jokes, and a very few comparatively little-known anecdotes, 
are pretty nearly all that the purchaser of this lazy, purposeless book will get 
for his money. More than half of it was not worth printing, and the remainder 
las no claim whatever to be regarded as even a contribution towards the 
biographies of the eminent men whose names figure on the title-pages. 

Mr. Timbs would have done better had he treated his anecdotes as illustrative 
bf the peculiar characters of the men respecting whom they are related ; and he 























ollection are sarcastic, personal, and ill-natured, and in many instances were 
indoubtedly intended to wound or give offence. There is no difficulty in saying 
h “ good thing’ at the expense of one’s neighbour, and jests of this kind are 
lways repeated and circulated with the original flavour unimpaired, from the 
uses that Rochefoucald and his school long ago pointed out. One of the 
nildest sallies of Foote, for instance, was made when Lord Carmarthen went up 
) him, at White’s Ciub, and informed him that his handkerchief was hanging out 
bf his pocket. “ Thank you, my lord,” said Foote; “ you know the company 
better than I do.’ Much more in his usual manner was his retort to a person 
rho asked, “ Why do you always attack me in my weakest part?” “ Did I ever 
ay anything about your head?” exclaimed Foote. There is real humour in his 
vast that a horse he possessed would “ stand still faster’ than another person’s 
buld “gallop ;” but what could be less indicative of the presence of this rare 
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Wish you both very good night.” , One of the company called his attention to 
1 circumstance that there were twenty persons present, and inquired what he 
eant by the phrase “ both,” upon which Foote rejoined, ‘I have been counting 
ou, and there are just eighteen; and as nine tailors make a man, I am right—I 
ish you both good night.” It is charitable to hope that this is an invention, 
athered in by Mr. Timbs with a promiscuous heap of similar stories which do 
\ appear to be in any way authenticated. 





* Lives of Wits and Humorists. 
ntley, 


By Jobn Timbs, F.8S.A. Two volumes. London: R. 
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Some of Sheridan’s best jokes are those which take a sarcastic turn. Even 
his son did not always escape the keen thrust of his gibes. Upon young Sheridan 
saying that if ever he got into Parliament he would write on his forehead “To 
be let,” the father advised him to ad@ the word “Unfurnished.” When Lord 
Lauderdale laughed at one of his jests and promised to repeat it, Sheridan begged 
him to refrain from doing so, “for,” said he, “a joke in your mouth is no laughing 
matter!” His power of stinging with sharp sayings did him good service on 
one occasion, when, as it is stated, two royal dukes met him, and said they had just 
been discussing whether he (Sheridan) was a fool or a rogue, requesting him to 
decide the point. ‘ Why, faith,” was his answer, as he took each of his interro- 
gators by the arm, “I believe I am between both.” Sydney Smith, again, was 
an exceedingly good-natured man, but his sallies frequently took the form already 
referred to. ‘The Bishop of ” he once said, “is so like Judas that I now 
firmly believe in the Apostolical succession.’ There was a fine touch of humour 





| in the motto he originally proposed for the Edinburgh Review : “Tenni, musam 


meditamur avena,”’-—“ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.’ Perhaps 
it was felt that the line went too near the truth, and the “Judex damnatur” 
passage was prudently substituted in its stead. 

Why Porson should have been included in “ Lives” of wits and humorists, 
Mr. Timbs may be able to explain more satisfactorily than ourselves. The pro- 
fessor did, indeed, write some political Jampoons and a few satirical verses, but 
no one, we imagine, would think of citing his sayings or writings as examples of 
brilliant wit. Assuredly many of the incidents of his life are ludicrous enough, 
although they seldom reveal his character in a favourable light. He formed a 
sudden resolution to marry the sister of Perry, the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, but studiously kept the matter a secret from Perry himself. After 


| the wedding, perhaps repenting of the bold step he had taken, he contrived to 
_ slip away from the party, and spent the evening with a barrister, one of his 


| friends. 


He afterwards caroused at the Cider Cellars, and at eight o’clock the 
next morning was discovered in Covent Garden with a book under his arm, which 
he had just bought off a stall. The slight circumstance that had taken place 
the day before seemed to have entirely escaped his recollection, together with 
the responsibilitieyhe had entailed upon himself. His manner of life was grossly 
intemperate,--when beer or wine was not within reach, he would swallow any- 
thing that came to hand. There is the old story of his drinking the contents of 
a bottle of embrocation; and on another occasion he is said to have emptied a 
spirit-lamp in the same manner. He had a certain turn for the construction of 


| verse, and was once asked in company to rhyme upon one of the Latin gerunds, 


| when he immediately recited the following :— 


** When Dido found Aineas would not come, 
She mourned in silence, and was Di do dum.”’ 


His charades are, perhaps, the most humorous of his productions. Here 


| is one :— 


brought out, as might have been expected, a good deal of refuse and rubbish, | 


consecutive minutes may consider himself gifted with an unusttal degree of | 


| preserved. 


“* My first is expressive of no disrespect, 
Yet I never shall call you it while you are by ; 
If my second you still are resolved to reject, 


As dead as my whole I shall speedily be.’’ —(JIerring.) 


Perhaps the least ‘‘ generally known”’ portion of the contents of Mr. Timbs’s 
volumes, is that relating to James Horace Smith ; but even here very little in- 
formation is given, and the fragmentary, disjointed character of the book is 
It may serve to amuse a few leisure moments; but it is not in any 


_ respect a serviceable addition to our literature. 


might easily have brought out the fact that the brightest flashes of wit in his | 


we r than the conduct attributed to him at a certain banquet given at Merchant | 


— | .? © y od ° ‘ | « . , * 9 *. %” . 
ay‘ors Hall? Foote, we are told, upon rising from the table, said, “Gentlemen, | jn which Lady Mary and the “Wasp of Twickenham,” as she calls him, amused 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 

From her house in ‘Italy Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote those bright 
an@ sparkling letters, wherein wit, scandal, philosophy, good humour, common 
sense, and exaggeration vied with each other as to which shonld be the crowning 
characteristic. Her chief correspondents were Lady Oxford, Lady Pomfret, Sir 
Janus and Lady Frances Steuart, her own daughter, Lady Bute, and—at first 
often, but lately more rarely—her husband, Mr. Wortley Montagu, who bore her 
absence with such commendable philosophy,—as indeed he did most things ; 
looking over his rolled neckcloth with a sort of Platonic pity on all the weak and 
wandering children of passion, serene in his own lofty quiectude, and unrelaxed 
in his self-restraint. He had need of his philosophy ; for, charming as Lady-Mary 
undoubtedly was, and delightful to read, at this date of time, when safe from 
her living influence, she could have scarcely been a comfortable wife, with her 
habit of getting into hot water, and laying rods in pickle for her dearest friends— 
which somehow generally contrived in the end to cross themselves over her own 
back, and that pretty smartly too. Then the son was no great blessing to the 
paternal home; and, calm and sensible as he was, we may be sure that Mr. 
Wortley suffered much at seeing himself the father of a lying, dissipated, half- 
mad buffoon, who never did a wise thing in his life, or a noble, an honourable, or 
a gentlemanlike one. Mr. Edward Montagu was a bitter satire on the wit of the 
mother and the superior judgment and philosophy of the father. Poor Mr. 
Wortley Montagu! He little thought of the future turmoil to be his portion when 


| he made love to Lady Mary Pierrepoint over Latin and metaphysics, and lashed 


her quick young blood to fever heat by his coldness and indecision. 
Fortunately in this volume we have got rid of Pope and all the mean quarrels 


the town and lowered themselves. Pope dies before her (May 30, 1744), and the 
world hears him no more. But she quarrels instead with Mr. Murray, the 
English Minister at Venice, who is “ such a scandalous fellow, in every sense of 


| the word, he is not to be trusted to change a sequin; despised by this Govern- 
_ ment for his smuggling, which was his original profession ; and always surrounded 


with pimps and brokers, who are his privy councillors.” His ill deeds fill wp 
many a vacant corner in her letters. In one which she writes to Sir Janus 








* The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by her 


( u ee D, 
Lord Wharncliffe. With a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. Vol. II. London: Henry G. Bobn. 
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Steuart she gives an account, almost pathetic in its intense annoyance, of how | Lady Frail} if it informed her of her dearest ladyship’s good health” —she ¢,, 
she was badgered and baited at the court of this “ King and Queen.” One stupid | bears to rave against the sex, and is content to be a woman like the rest, and te 


woman half blind, and who had never read anything larger than a newspaper or 
deeper than a novel, advised her to use spectacles, for had not she used them 
for the last twenty years, ever since she was fifteen—she was then threescore,— 
and had they not preserved her sight, in spite of her passion for reading and 
drawing ? Another sneers at her for writing to Sir Janus; athird makes some 
insolent remark about her household arrangements ; and their platitudes and 


impertinences so annoy the fiery lady that, taking up a card which she had been 
industriously smoking all this time, she wrote on it :— 


“ If ever I one thought bestow 
On what such fools advise, 
May I be dull enough to grow 
Most miserably wise.”’ 
Then, flinging the card down on the table, and herself out of the room, “ in a 
most indecent fury,” she left her jibing company, laughing and triumphant, one 
of the two queens “ making ruffles for the man she loved, and the other stopping 
tea for the good of her country.” Lady Mary, for ever playing at bowls as she 
was, Was never content to meet with the rubbers which are the proverbial fate of 
all such players. Her own tongue was barbed with a double shaft; but few 
winced more nervously, or called out more loudly, than she, if touched never so 
lightly by the sarcasm of others. 

Mr. Murray was not the only English minister abroad who met with anger or 
scorn from his countrymen. Sir James Gray, the former minister at Venice, but 
now at Naples, though spoken of respectfully by Lady Mary, comes in for a hard 
blow from Horace Walpole, whose aristocratic prejudices were so rudely shocked 
by his appointment to an office hitherto held sacred to birth and fashion, and but 
rarely considered due |to ability or integrity. In one of his sparkling letters to Sir 
Horace Mann (dated J anuary 28, 1754), he writes :—‘“ What weight do you think 
family has here when the very last minister whom we have despatched is Sir 
James Gray,—nay, and who has already been in a public character at Venice ? 
His father was first a box-keeper, and then footman to Jamesthe Second.” “ Sir 
James was one of the party of diners who were popularly believed to have 
thrown a calf’s head in a napkin out of a tavern window, in Suffolk-street, on the 
30th of January, 1735, as an insult to the memory of King Charles. This affair 
led to a riot,” adds Mr. Thomas, in a note. 

But, indeed, that same circumstance of blood or family seemed in those days to 
have usurped the place of every human virtue, and to preclude the _possi- 
bility of any where it was not. 





When Lady Harriet Herbert, the Earl of | 


Waldegrave’s daughter, married John Beard, the singer,—of whom Miss Hawkins 


had married a lady of high rank, and was now living very handsomely at 
Hampton,—she was assumed to be as much degraded in the eyes of her 


world as if she had done what Lady Mary said she would do if pre- | 
_ © Reminiscences,’ when he says, ‘“‘ Decked with those jewels she paid : 


vented in this, 
man.” 


“bestowed her fortune on some hackney-coachman or chair- 


saving her from ruin, and her family from dishonour, but by poisoning her ; 
and laughingly offered to be at the expense of the arsenic, and even to 
administer it with her own hands, if Lady Gage would ask her to have a dish of 
tea with her that evening. 
serious. 


The letter is jesting, but the feeling underneath was 
”* she adds, 
gravely ; “and are apt to influence the others into a belief that we are unfit to 
manage either liberty or money.” 


“Such examples are very detrimental to our whole sex, 


Then there was the Duchess of Manchester, 
who married Mr. Hussey, a brave and honest Irish gentleman, her relative, too, 
and aman of birth and fortune; but because he was not of her own immediate 
** set,”’ he was considered as far below her as if he had been her footman or her 
chaplain. He was created Lord Beaulieu in future days, and he knew how to de- 
fend his own and his wife’s acts, in the true Irish way of an appeal to the sword, 
in answer to Sir Charles Hanbury’s severe odes; and he behaved to her with 
tenderness, delicacy, and affection, to the end, which was better measure than 
every fine lady got in the matrimonial market. Then Lady Mary Gray married 
Dr. Gregory, Dean of Christchurch—she a duke’s daughter, and he only a 
learned man and a divine. And our witty, scurrilous letter-writer says that 
if she has really ‘disposed of herself in so dirty a manner,’ she was a 
more proper piece of furniture for a parsonage-house than a palace; this being 
the most cutting thing that could be said of any lady of fashion and breeding. 
Happily, times have changed since then, and we should not now hound out of 
society, and cover with shame and obloquy, the reputation of a brewer's wife 
who married an Italian gentleman; or hold that even a duke’s daughter had 
irretrievably lost herself by marrying a dean. Worth and talent have made 
giant strides; and the democratic element of English life has obtained a wide 
and honest influence, to which we are indebted for most that is good, and all 
To Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with 
all her good sense and strong understanding,—-with all her enlightenment, too, 
and superiority to many of the prejudices of her time,—such a sentiment would 
have been downright social blasphemy, and the universal solvent of all public 
decency and morality. 


that is manly, in the present times. 


When Lady Holdernesse married Mr. Mildmay, Lady Mary was so out of 
humour with her, that she was “never so heartily ashamed of her petticoats 
before.” Indeed, the only consolation that she found in her own womanhood 


was the certainty that she could never be married to a woman, and so be never | 


allied to anything so mean and ridiculous. Yet she has lady friends whom she 
loves most sincerely, and to whom she writes with that mixture of exaggerated 
flattery and stiff formality which makes the correspondence of the period so 


Indeed, Lady Mary goes on to say that she saw no method of | 


° ° ° ° ° ’ ° } M 9 
speaks with marked esteem, mentioning his “ many virtues,’ and adding that he | Cnemues. 


enjoy the privileges of that state. 

Very full of biting humour and scandalous anecdotes are these letters ang the 
notes appended. There is the celebrated encounter between Lady Townshend q,, 
Mrs. Kitty Edwin, when the former creeping silently behind the latter, in the 
great room at Tunbridge, taps her gently on the shoulder with her fan, gay; 
aloud: * I know where, how, and who,”—which mysterious words not only dre, 
the attention of all the company on the pair, but threw poor Mrs. Kitty jp,, 
strong hysterics, so that she was forced to be carried off at once to her lodg; 
However, peace was concluded after a time, and perhaps my lord had someth; 
to do with the patching it together. And there are Lord Wharncliffe’s stories »¢ 
Lowl Pembroke, and his whims and oddities, one of which was “a fixed resolutic, 
not to believe that anything he disliked ever did or could happen.” Thus }, 
chose that his eldest son should always live with him; but his eldest son choge;, 
live elsewhere. Lord Pembroke never recognised his absence, but wherever }, 
was, how far off, and for how long a period soever, every day gravely told the butjp, 
to inform Lord Herbert that dinner was waiting, and every day the butler x 
gravely informed his lordship that “‘ Lord Herbert dined abroad to-day.” 4; 
third wife he kept under strict subjection. He was seventy-five; she at a 1; 
age of discretion; but he treated her as a child, and prescribed her limits » 
freedom with scrupulous exactness. She had leave to visit of an,evening, but she 
must be sure to return punctually at ten—my lord’ssupper hour. One evening 
she remained till past twelve. My lord refused to sup, telling the servants ;; 
could not be ten o'clock yet, as their lady had not returned. Home came ty 
lady at last, half dead with fright, and voluble with apologies. ‘ My dear,” gqjj 
he, very coolly, ‘‘ youare under a mistake ; it is but just ten. Your watch, I se. 
goes too fast, and so does mine; we must have the man to-morrow to set them ty 
rights; meanwhile let us go to supper”’ (p. 12, note). 


Then comes all the gossip of the time; how Lady Betty Finch marries }f, 
Murray—afterwards Lord Mansfield,-some blaming her for making an in. 
prudent match; others, among whom is Lady Mary herself, thinking that toy: 
bien compté, she has happily disposed of herself.” Lady Betty was Lon! 
Nottingham’s daughter, Swift’s “ Dismal,’ and was supposed to have a right tp 
something better than plain Mr. Murray. Afterwards, indeed, Dismal’s daughter 
might be said to have done better than well in allying herself with such a my 
and such a name! Lady Sundon, too, comes in for her notice—she * drags ons 
miserable life,’ and is said to have a cancerous humour in her throat, “ whici, 
if true, is so dismal a prospect as would force compassion from her greates 
This was the Lady Sundon who, as Mrs. Clayton, was the favouri 
confidential bed-chamber woman of Queen Caroline, and who was said to har 
accepted a bribe of a pair of diamond earrings for procuring Lord Pomfret the 
place of Master of the Horse to the Queen. Walpole alludes to this report in hi: 


visit to the old Duchess (Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough), who, as sou 


/ as she was gone, said, ‘What an impudent creature, to come here with her 


infinitely droll and racy; and when she is addressing Lady Pomfret as “ My | 
dearest Madam,” and assuring ber that she “loves her enough to be charmed | 


with hearing from her, though she knew not how to spell ;” that she “is, with a 


nature and intelligence of any effort of genius or extent of learnin 


true sense of her merit, for ever hers, in the largest extent of that expression ;” | 


and that she “could read even the nonsense of Lady Vane [Peregrine Pickle’s 


bribe in her ear. ‘Madam,’ replied Lady Mary Wortley, who was presem 
‘how should people know where wine is sold unless a bush is huy 
out?” This anecdote is given in a note by Mr. Thomas. Inde, 
his book is rich in notes throughout, which make up half the pleasure and interes 
of the whole. Then we have a few words on the tragic fate of poor Lady Anne 
Lumley, who “ espoused with great gravity” Frederick Falkland, a younger 
brother of Sir Thomas Falkland, and apparently held a precious prize by tle 
ladies of the period. Four other women of title disputed Lady Anne’s possession; 
and it would have been well for her if they had obtained the victory instead 0 
herself; for, three weeks after her marriage, her husband took an insane dislike t 
her, laying no fault to her charge, but only saying that she was his aversion, av! 
threatening that if she did not leave him he would kill either her or himself 
Poor Lady Anne, finding that she could not soften him, left his roof, receivii: 
back her own fortune, six hundred a year, and a thousand pounds to buy! 
house ; but she lived only a twelvemonth after, dying, brokenhearted, of wounde! 
pride, and perhaps of disappointed love. 

Lady Vane’s “ affair” with Lord Berkeley was also one of the many bits¢ 
current scandal retailed by her ladyship for Lady Pomfret’s amusement ; and tle 
gallant charge of the ladies on the House of Lords, when, resolved that ther 
would not be excluded from the debates, they went in a body of thirteen (our 0! 
friend Mrs. Delany, then Mrs. Pendarves, one of the number), and fairly mutiniel 
against the decree of the three estates, and took their places with the rest of the 
Commons. Lady Huntingdon, the afterwards famous head of the advance 
Methodists, was one of the thirteen Amazons on the night of that eventful 1s‘ “ 


| March, 1739; the Duchess of Queensbery another, and Lady Westmorelax* 


another. Mrs. Delany, in her “ autobiography,’ speaks contemptuously enous! 
of the debates as “ dull and heavy,” with much “ circumfloribus stuff” on & 
court side; excepting, however, my Lord Chesterfield, who spoke “ m* 
exquisitely well.” 

In July, 1739, Lady Mary set out for that long Italian sojourn of hers, whic 
lasted more than thirty years, and which gave ‘rise to such an endless crop” 
scandals, whether she “ received” in the then Venetian mode of a mask 4 
domino, or shut herself up in her beautiful “dairy-house” near the “ shell aft 
palace” which she bought at Brescia, or wrote sharp couplets on the “ Kos 
and Queen,” at Venice, or did any other of the wild and witty things specials 
belonging to Lady Mary. But what charming letters she wrote! Coarse in - 
passages, as they are, and even ill-bred when she speaks of ladies as “ pugs: ~ 
teste, too, with a Boccaccian levity, yet also brilliant with a Boccaccian onl 
they are wonderfully in advance of her age, and show us a woman er 
any 
politics, too, are intelligible ; but the game of politics was easier then than " : 
now. It meant then court intrigues, and the favour of the King, this Minister 
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cigate views, and the action of that party; it had nothing so puzzling as the 
 ell-being of the people, or the truths of political economy among its tricks, 
_.| scored no honours from extensive historical reading or an intimate acquain- 
eae with international laws. It was purely personal, or, at the best, the 
-atrigtes of a party; now it is the history of empires that is enacted, and the 
cory existence of nations that is at stake. This is One reason why women had 
ote political action and influence in Lady Mary’s time than would be possible to 
7 accorded now, when the world of politics is so much more complicated, the 
gima so much higher, and the range so infinitely wider. But her intimacy with 
vse manly side of life gives her letters a very marked and forcible character, 
«hich, added to the piquancy of her style, the rareness of her anecdotes, and the 
abtlety of her reasoning, make them certainly unique and superior to any other 
of per sex and time. How pleasant it is to hear ker, too—a bright, gay, old 
grandmother—defend her taste for novel reading, and declare that to the last 
che will gratify her inclinations, and feed her mental “ sweet tooth” with the 
trash of the romance writers! Her sensible and practical daughter prefers graver 
wading; but the dear old lady, basking in the sunshine of her Italian home, 
ani bearing her trials and sufferings with almost Italian good-humoured in- 
aiference, still clings to Richardson and Fielding, and their imitators, who were 
jovion, and sends her daughter cheques and bills on Child to spend in novels and 
light reading. Lady Mary was right. We cannot keep young in mind and heart 
0 long. - 

Mr. Thonn had got through the most difficult part of his work in his first 
elume. This second is simply a collection of letters, with Lord Wharncliffe’s 
rotes, and a pleasant collection of his own, superadded—pleasant if not new, 
and always apposite and explanatory, if nothing more. A few poems and essays at 
the end, and Mary’s girlish translation of the “ Enchiridion ” of Epictetus, with 
Bishop Burnett’s corrections in italics (as Lord Wharncliffe originally published 
*), make up the rest of the book; which is, indeed, a very charming book in 
itself, and well prepared by the present editor. Lady Mary, like many others— 
and also, alas! wnlike many others—has lived down her detractors; and the 
reputation which party spite, private malignity, and personal recklessness 
rendered more than equivocal, has been now restored to its proper condition, 
and is found no worse than its era, and a great deal better than many of 
js contemporaries. When the “ Wasp of Twickenham” died there was one 
chaft the Jess for poor Lady Mary; when Lord Wharncliffe edited her life 
and works there was one hand of healing the more. Mr. Thomas has added 
Lis contribution to that good work of rehabilitation, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu may now be said to stand forth in her true colours, neither condemned 
asa swindler on the one hand, nor a faithless wife on the other, and a brazen 
coquette all round. The volume, we repeat, is a highly interesting one, and it 
will doubtless form one of the attractions of a rather dull season. 








THE KORAN.* 


A DISTINGUISHED German writer in one of his last works observes, that there 
are but three forms of faith that are deserving of being designated as “ world- 
religions.’ The oldest form of Christianity he specifics as one of these, and the 
other two are Mohammedanism and Buddhism. “Das sind, die Muhammed 
danische und die Buddhaistiche.” The name of “ world-religions” are applied 
ly him to these three, because they alone have passed the boundaries of the 
lands in which they first originated, and count amongst their followers various 
tribes and nations, and millions of men speaking different languages. ‘The 
book” of one of these world-religions is the “‘ Koran.’’ It is venerated by the 
fillowers of the Prophet of Mecca, in the same manner as the “ Bible” is loved 
and revered by Christians. It is the belief of most Christians that Muhammed was 
an impostor; whilst others, the few, but the more learned, are impressed with 
the notion which is expressed by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell :— 










“That in all he did and wrote, Muhammed was actuated by a sincere desire to 
deliver his countrymen from the grossness of its debasing idolatries ; that he was 
urged on by an intense desire to proclaim that great truth of the Unity of the God- 
head which had taken full possession of his own soul ; that the end to be attained 
justified, to his mind, the means he adopted in the production of his Suras; that 
he worked himself up into a belief that he had received a Divine call; and that he 
Was carried on by the force of circumstances, and by gradually increasing suc- 
cesses, to believe himself the accredited messenger of Heaven.” 


Now, whether we regard this promulgator of a new religion, which stands 
text to that of Christianity in the number of its adherents, an impostor or a 
fanatic, still great interest cannot but be attached toa work of his, and that 
luterest is increased, if we bear in mind the great antiquity of the book itself; 
pfor the “ Koran” was undoubtedly put in a permanently written form in the 
Seventh century. 

“ The Prophet’ was not an author. 


ainte 


: He commenced what may be called his 
‘ectual career as “a composer of poetry,” intending that his verses should be 
learned by heart and then recited ; that they should be listened to and not read ; 
i. the manner in which an authenticated copy of the “ Koran” came to be 
“ranged is briefly and clearly thus told by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell :—- 


aT 
. ium Roattered fragments of the Koran were, in the first instance, collected by 
= late successor, Abu Bekr, about a year after the Prophet's death, at the 
on re ~ depositories of large portions of the revelations—died off or were 
ae a a been the case with many in the battle of Yemina, A.H. 12), the 
pebrsdige. eo part, or even of the whole, was imminent. Zaid Ibn Thabit, 
etcababee ina, and one of the Ansars, or helpers, who had been Muhammed’s 
thee |... 88s Was the person fixed upon to carry out the task; and we are told 
iy gathered together’ the fragments of the Koran from every quarter—‘from 
The copy 





witielé 


‘“aves and tablets of white stone, and from the breasts of men.’ 
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es°stion of Omar, who foresaw that, as the Mustin warriors—whose memories | 





thus formed by Zaid probably remained in the possession of Abu Bekr during the 
remainder of his brief Caliphate, who committed it to the custody of Haphsa, one 
of Muhammed’s widows, and this text remained, during the ten years of Omar's 
Caliphate, to be the standard.” 

The reverend editor remarks that this copy afforded occasion for various read- 
ings and serious disputes ; and then, “ to stop the people, before they should differ 
regarding their Scriptures, as did the Jews and the Christians,” it was resolved 
to establish ‘a standard text.” In carrying out this determination, it appears 
that “anything approaching to a chronological arrangement was entirely lost 
sight of ;” that,’ in plain English, the parts were huddled together, not as they 
had been written or dictated by “the Prophet,” but in the order in which they 
reached the hands of the editors; and in that confused and disjointed form they 
have hitherto appeared. 

The object of the editor of the volume before us is to present the “ Koran” 
in the order in which it was most probably composed, and so to show, from his 
own words, the development of “the Prophet’s’”? mind, as his plans became 
enlarged, and his successes enabled him to take a higher position amongst his 
followers, and to make a more resolute stand against his enemies. So arranged, 
the “ Koran” possesses for the general reader a much higher interest than a 
mere transcript of the original, which was most probably left intentionally in a 
state of confusion : — 


**The arrangement of the Suras in this translation,” says Mr. Rodwell, “is 
based partly upon the tradition of the Muhammedans themselves, with reference 
especially to the ancient chronological list printed by Weil in his ‘ Mohammed 
der Prophet,’ as well as upon a careful consideration of the subject-matter of 
each separate Sura and its probable connection with the sequence of events in the 
life of Muhammed.” 


Of the manner in which Mr. Rodwell has executed his task a few extracts will 
suffice to show. He is presenting us in English with words spoken or written by 
the Prophet early in the seventh century :— 


** SURA CIIL. 
‘* T swear by the declining day! 
Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destruction, 
Save those who believing and do the things which be right, and enjoin truth, and enjoin 


steadfastness on each other.” 
*SURA XCIX. 


** When the earth with her quaking shall quake, 
And the earth shall cast forth her burdens, 
And men shall say, What aileth her ? 
On that day shall she tell out her tidings, 
Because thy Lord shall have inspired her. 
On that day shall men come forward in throngs to behold their works, 
And whoever shall have wrought an atom’s weight of good shal! behold it. 
And whosoever shall have wrought an atom’s weight of evil shall behold it.”’ 


*SURA LXXXI, 
*© When the sun shall be folded up, 

And when the stars shall fall, 
And when the mountains shall be set in motion, 
And when the she-came!ls shall be abandoned, 
And when the wild beasts shall be gathered together, 
And when the seas shall boil, 
And when souls shall be paired with their bodies, 
And when the female child that had been buried alive, 
For what crime she was put to death, 
And when the leaves of the Book shall be unrolled, 
And when the Heaven shall be stripped away, 
And when Hell shall be made to blaze, 
And when Paradise shall be brought near, 
Every soul shall know what it hath produced.” 


We recommend Mr. Rodwell’s edition of the * Koran”’ as the best yet issued. 
It is alike interesting and instructive, illustrated with erudite and suggestive 
notes; whilst its value to general readers is rendered apparent by a carefully 
arranged index of contents. 


shall be asked 








THE DRAMAS OF CALDERON.* 
[First Notice. | 

No department of literature is being more actively cultivated at present than 
that of translation. It used to be a standing joke that nothing but a bishop ever 
gains by the process. Like most generalities, the assertion is only partially true. 
We are not sure that some prose works have not been improved by a skilful 
transfusion into another language. Many have passed through the Alembic with- 
out perceptible damage, and these become completely naturalized; they have 
been so well fitted with their new dress that they take their place among the 
natives of the soil, and speak to us without a trace of foreign accent. The 
prosperity of the adopted citizen depends very much on the qualities of his 
second father. Given the power of grasping the thoughts of the original author, 
and a cominand of language that enables him to reproduce them without visible 
effort, and the work will read as easily as if it had been first written in 
In short, the original author and his foreign editor ought to 
The second agent in the process is, unfor- 


its second tongue. 
be, as nearly as possible, co-efficients. 
tunately, too often inferior to the first, and the original suffers damage in proportion 
to that inferiority. The higher the subject rises above the level of the ordinary 
things.of life, the fewer are those who can pursue, overtake, and transfuse it, 
successfully, into another language. Books of travel, of science, or history, are 
generally safe from flagrant maltreatment, though on these table-lands of lite- 
rature we have known singular wanderings and straying from the way, when, it 
would seem, no unusual gift of vision was required to keep the follower on the 
trail. Metaphysical works, especially from the German, are a sore trial to the 
translator into a language that does not permit of a manufactory of words accord. 
ing to the necessity of the ideas as they rise or progress. The German can fit 
his naked thought with a decent garb of terms as it springs from his brain. 
The poor English translator must select his verbal dress for it from a ready-made 
stock, and the unfortunate idea is introduced to foreign society in that kind of 





® Love the Greatest Enchantment; The Sorceries of Sin; The Devotion of the Cross. 
From the Spanish of Calderon, Attempte! strictly in English ass »nante and other imitative 
verse. By Denis Florence Mac-Carthy, M.R.LA. With an_ Intr pcuction to each Drama, and 
Notes by the translator, and the Spanish text trom the editions of Martzenbusch, Keil, and 
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slop-clothing of which the visible misfit is not the worst peculiarity; it is 
generally a complete disguise also, in which the very “ father to the thought” 
would not know his own bantling. Metaphysicians, however, may take their 
chance, with a limited amount of commiseration from us, if they fall into bad 
hands. The worst that can happen to them is, that what was obscure in its 
original form becomes totally unintelligible in the reproduction. But we feel the 
deepest sympathy for the poets, who have undergone deterioration in the hands 
of the unskilful disposer of other men’s stuff. On poets— 


** Murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for the ear.”” 


The audacity with which a prosaic being, having the ambition of verse, 
without the endowment, will seize on a thing of beauty, the perfect result of 
what is both a gift and an art, to transform it into something in which neither 
art nor gift can be recognized, is often wonderful. “ Bottom, thou art trans- 
lated,” is all that can be said of such a disfigurement. The Germans call trans- 
lation an upsetting or overturning into another language; and poetry is often 
upset and turned over with a vengeance. With the most delicate treatment, the 
etherial spirit of poetry is apt to escape in the transfer from one language to 
another ; but it is less difficult to preserve the essence contained in the thought 
than the beauty that consists in the form of expression; it is linked with the 
original language, in which any change is its destruction. If a translator is also 
an artist, he will supply what is lost by somethimg like an equivalent of his own. 
In this is the great difficulty. It is not insurmountable, but it is very rarely 
achieved. 

But these difficulties have no power to deter enthusiasts of this kind of labour. 
And we comprehend the charm it possesses better than that of many pursuits to 
which men devote the work of a life. The number of devotees appears to be 
increasing. The literary world has extended its horizon far beyond the languages 
of Greece and Rome. Editing a Greek tragedian was once an achievement that 
won very solid rewards in Church and State. The recovery of the missing frag- 
ments of a chorus would, in the dark ages of sixty years since, have won a 
mitre. There is a rumour, spread possibly by a knot of disappointed scholars, 
that convictions are more valued than acquirements, by the gatekeepers of the 
roads that lead to the episcopacy, and that there are prelates whose knowledge of 
the classic tongues does not exceed that of Shakspeare, according | to Ben 
Jonson’s estimate, small of one, and less of the other. But, as a compensation, 
we are decidedly progressing in Syro-Chaldaic, and are becoming awake to the 
claims of Coptic and Abyssinian. In fact, Greek and Latin are altogether too 
modern for us. As the mayor of Shrewsbury told the judge, “it was a very 
ancient city once ;” so were Latin and Greek ancient languages formerly. Anti- 
quity is relative; and Max Muller and others have taken us deeper into time and 
human speech. We look on Greeks and Romans, in point of language, as mere 
moderns ; the belief in their antiquity was only a growth of our imperfect know- 
ledge. Eschylus and Euripides once looked imposing in a publisher’s list. 
Inspect the same catalogues now. Portentous names from Sanscrit, and the 
uncouth titles of Hindoo dramas stand among the announcements of modern 
works, like fragments of the old rock temples crushing in among a row of 
Regent’s Park villas. We are going down to the Aryan and Indo-Germanic 
roots, approaching gradually the one original language. The discoveries 
announced surprise us a little, but we are ready to believe anything in philology. 
When we hear that the Bengal sepoy and private Butters of the Buffs (who was 
a Dorsetshire ploughman) really talk the same language, we do not like to 
express a doubt, since their total inability to understand each other is only an 
additional proof of their affinity in speech. But between the point we have 
reached and the grammar of the primitive tongue of Paradise (shortly to be 
published, and which we shall carefully review), what work is opened for 
translators ! 

Not that the more ordinary field of their labour, the modern languages, is 
exhausted. The soil is not so deep as the surface is wide ; but it has by no 
means been worked out. Translators cultivate their ground something in the 
fashion of the Southern tobacco planters. In their haste to break up new land 
they leave behind them many a spot that would yield a fair return to their 
industry. Looking over the broad field of foreign literature, they have rather 
“picked ont the eyes” by the selection of good spots, than turned over the 
whole impartially. Of few foreign writers, if very voluminous, have we the 
whole collective works in an English version. It may be admitted that their 
balk renders any single attempt to grapple with it, hopeless. A man of forty 
volumes can only be contemplated with despair. The mass is the result of a 
life’s labour ; and nothing less could reproduce it. A few of the best fragments 
is all we can reasonably expect, and the student who wishes for more must refer 
to the original. 

One of the authors whose enormous power of production is the mere despair 
of translators is the Spanish dramatist Calderon. His works comprise one 
hundred and twenty comedies, a hundred sacred or miracle plays—a form of the 
drama much favoured by Spanish Churchmen of the time,—two hundred acting 
prologues, a hundred interludes, and an indefinite number of poems, songs, and 
romances. His first piece was written when he was fourteen, and as he worked 
for the stage nearly up to the close of his life, dying at the age of eighty-one, 
there is an unusually long period of unceasing activity to account for the number. 
But, even with this explanation, the quantity is extraordinary. And it is even 
surpassed by the fertility of Lope de Vega, Calderon’s immediate predecessor in 
popularity, both with the Spanish court and Spanish nation. The list of dramas 
ascribed to Lope really taxes the power of belief; it seems absolutely impossible 
that they could have been produced by one man ; yet the evidence by which it is 
proved is as good as that on which we believe most recorded facts of the kind. 
It is curious that both these Spanish writers, who certainly threw off pieces with 
extreme celerity, should have been more careful to preserve them than the 





English dramatists of the same period, who wrote so much more laboriously, 


—= 
Many of Calderon’s dramas read like improvisations, and the work of q few 
days—tradition says, in some cases only a few hours—must really have 
been little more, any meditation -requiring, at least, an expenditur, of 
time. The best dramas of Shakspeare do not average one to each year o 
that part of his life in which he wrote them. Calderon would have produceg " 
complete play in less time than Shakspeare gave to the elaboration of a gj 
scene. Yet the writer who produced, comparatively, so little, and with more toil, 
was not so careful for the preservation of his works as the Spaniard. He jeg 
them to be collected by two of his brother actors, and their preservation 
a happy chance. It appears that, in the literary opinion of the time, plays were 
not considered literary works at all. When Ben Jonson gave that name to jj, 
dramas he was sneered at and charged with arrogance. It was thought , 
degradation, and a kind of literary suicide, when the author of “ Venus and 
Adonis” condescended to write “ Macbeth” and “ Othello” for the multitude, 
But Calderon wrote his plays for the Court and for the Church; he stood high 
in royal favour, was a priest and an officer of the Inquisition. His 
labours shared the estimation with which men looked up to such a two-fjg 
eminence. Our “poor player,’ we know, from his own testimony, felt that his 
“nature was subdued ” by his calling. He edited his poems and wrote a dedica, 
tion to them; his plays he left to take their chance. When they had dray, 
paying audiences for a time they had done all he expected from them. 

Nor in this feeling did he stand alone. Onur old dramatists were sin 
careless of their productions—“ like the ostrich, who layeth her eggs in the sand, 
and warmeth them in the dust, caring not if the foot should crush them.” Anj 
accident has preserved and destroyed, in this department of our literature, with 
all the blindness of its caprice. Dramas, equal in merit to any that have survived, 
were left in the state of manuscript for more than a century, every year diminish. 
ing their number. Even men of learning, who collected and could appreciate 
such works, were shamefully careless of them. Read Gifford’s execrations op 
Warburton’s Cook,who habitually used manuscript copies of plays—by Massinger, 
Dekker, and other writers—as waste paper to light fires and singe poultry, having 
access to the neglected closet where they were kept. That wretched cok 
runs, like a black thread, through all the footnotes to Gifford’s edition of Massin. 
ger; and indignant dashes and notes of exclamation often indicate that the great 
critic could not venture to pen the language to which his anger moved him. 1 
us it seems that the carelessness of the cook’s master was much more criminal, 
Warburton could have had no real appreciation of the heap of treasures.he left 
within reach of an ignorant servant, and the loss was irrecoverable. By suc 
vulgar accidents, the works of nearly all the dramatists of the age of the Stuarts 
have suffered. No such casualty appears to have diminished the astoundig 
number of the works of Calderon. 

They have come down to us nearly entire, and have been the great mine from 
which all the dramatists of Europe drew incidents, plots, situations, and intrigues, 
for generations. France, that now supplies so much dramatic incident to the 
stages of Germany and England, was once an industrious borrower. Scores of 
the plots of old English plays are taken from Lope. Both Spanish and Italia 
literature was, relatively, better known to our forefathers, than the modem 
writers of those nations are tous. But the name of Calderon is still known 
thousands, who never read a line of his writings. It is the same in other com 
tries. But it is little more than his name that is accepted. No complete 
translation of his plays will probably ever be made. He is too exclusively ani 
intensely Spanish to become thoroughly naturalized among any other people. 
He was not “born for the universe,” like Cervantes and Shakspeare. He did 
not wilfully “narrow his mind ;” but being devoted to the Court and the Church, 
he rejected, even if he ever conceived, anything that would have given offence to 
authority, either in its temporal or spiritual form. We may think he wrote under 
the restrictions of two despotisms. Probably he never perceived his bondage; 
if he did, he gloried in his fetters, and moved in them with singular grav 
and freedom. Of the Church he is a devoted and enthusiastic servant, giving 
his boldest incidents and most brilliant poetry to the illustration of her mos 
extreme dogmas. His loyalty to the king was that passionate and unreasoning 
worship that makes it a point of honour to prostrate itself before its idol, the 
the visible embodiment of the right divine. It no longer exists in Europe ; ther 
are no Oriental monarchs strong enough to command it; perhaps a last trace df 
it may be found in the Russian opera, “ Life for the Czar.” Writing on principles 
narrow and exclusive even at the time, he could neverbe thoroughly popular ot 
of Spain. Now, some of these have become intelligible even in Spain itsel. 
Comparatively few of his plays have enough general humanity in them to ® 
accepted or understood. Much of his devotional feeling takes a form, or is illu 
trated by incidents, that would appear shocking and repulsive to Catholics 
less than to Protestants. The extravagance of his loyalty, and the absolute 
tyranny of the point of honour now often appear ludicrous; in the time in whieh 
he wrote they approached the sublime. But the dramatic student will admit, 
not without regret, that in these strong feelings there was a rich fandd 
emotion, incident, and stage effect, no longer available. Many sources of hum® 
passion have been dried up by civilization and progress, and the drama could m 
attempt to revive them without falling into absurdity. But in the works 
Calderon they can be seen as they once operated. For this reason translatio® 
from the great Spanish dramatist are always valuable contributions to our liter* 
ture. The latest is the version of three of his chief plays by Mr. Maccarthy 
in verse and metre, closely imitating the original. We have left ourselves of 
space enough to announce and recommend it, with the intention of examining # 
merits more in detail on another opportunity. 








THE DIVINITY OF SCIENCE.* 
Tue increasing demand for popular books on science is one of the m* 
encouraging signs of the time. It speaks more, perhaps, than anything else, 
* Sea-side Divinity, London: James Hogg and Sons, 1961. 
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—— 
quiet homes and happy firesides so peculiarly English, so transcendantly 
le, for which quiet and innocent amusement ‘s required. The love of the 
works of nature must beget a reverence of God and a liking for that which is 
and holy. But just as the best preachers make the most converts, so the 
ae pook will dispense the most knowledge and produce the most enduring 
result. And just, too, as the Christign views bad or immoral preachers with 
jorror, so do the true men of science view the many, very many trashy compi- 
lations which are sent reeking with error in such swarms year by year from the 
printing-préss. Science is the truth of nature, and every fact should be 
examined, every statement certified, every word and opinion carefully considered 
‘n all that is written in her name. “Sea-side Divinity ” is before us, and we 
cannot class it with the best books. All our childhood, all our youth was spent 
by the sea-side, and we learnt there most of the “ divinity” we possess, if the 
divinity referred to in this work mean the love of nature and the consequent 
deep-felt admiration of the Eternal. We have watched the wild waves lashing 
the shore and chafing the pebbles day and night, grinding them into sand, and 
ing off the débris to make new lands. We have watched the tide rise 
beneath the long silvery trail of the moon’s bright beams, and have wondered what 
that power of attraction was that heaved the waters up, what in the correlation 
of physical forces it was changed into, and what use could be made of its tre- 
mendous mechanical power. We have gathered fossils from the tall and beetling 
cliff, and pondered long and deeply o’er the withered ages of the long, long past. 
We have picked up shells upon the sandy strand and watched for hours the trans- 
formations of their tiny eggs; sea-weeds and fish, and vegetable and living things 
of many a sort, have we caught or dredged in the depths of the open sea. In 
all have we seen the beautiful workmanship of God; from each and all have we 
risen with heartfelt admiration to the great Sustainer of Life. 

We shall never rise with such feelings from “ Sea-side Divinity.” The lan- 
gnage is poor and completely destructive of the fine feelings which do and will 
arise from the contemplation of any beautiful or wonderful object. The science 
is worse, it is gleaned, and the pilferer has not known the precious metals from 
the pewters and leads in the treasuries he has ransacked. His geology is much 
at fault, as any one will see who will compare with Lyell’s and Mantell’s 
elementary books, from which not a little is mis-stated. Whether the author is 
better acquainted with the elements of palzontology seems doubtful when 
speaking of the pachydermata he associates the megatherium and the mylodon 
with the elephant, the rhinoceros, and hippopotamus. It may be that his English 
is at fault ; but we quote the passage :— 

“ At this epoch (the tertiary), the earth had become the fit abode of creatures 


superior to the amphibious reptiles which were the principal inhabitants of 
more ancient formations. Accordingly the remains of the tertiary epoch are 





| 
| 


those of pachydermata, or thick-skinned animals, of which the Elephant and the | 


Rhinoceros are existing specimens. But many of them were of vast bulk and 


uncouth shape. The Meyatherium was larger than the largest ewisting species of. 
Elephant. The Mylodon was nearly as large as the Hippopotamus. Along the 
eastern coast of England and at the mouth of the Thames, teeth, tusks, and 
bones of Elephants are often dredged up by the fishermen, which have been 
washed out of the deposits belonging to the tertiary period.” 


It is true the great American Sloth is not distinctly called an Elephant, nor 
the South American Mylodon, a megatheroid beast of the same class, an 
Hippopotamus, but the comparisons and associations are certainly calculated to 
convey such ideas to a general reader or a novice. The author says in his preface 
that his work “has not been written with the view of teaching geology, botany, 
or natural history.” We can believe him in respect to the former, for if such 
had been his aim our quotation would convict him of failure. We pass by his 
botany and turn to his natural history, hoping at last to find something more 
satisfactory. His essay at classification does not encourage our hopefulness. We 
read carefully the chapter on radiata, or rayed animals. 


“Here is a little rock pool ; it contains sea-water, clear and pure, left by the 
last tide ; its sides are festooned with eea-weeds, and the bottom of it, on which 
those little crabs are moving about, is composed of fine sand. Let us take up 
a little of this sand and subject it to our microscope, which although a pocket 
instrument, possesses no inconsiderable power. The sand is itself an interesting 
object when magnified ; but we perceive mingled with it a multitude of extremely 
minute shells ; some of them are broken, but many of those which are complete 
are exiremely elegant in their forms. These minute but beautiful shells belong 
to a tribe of microscopic creatures, called Foraminifera. These little creatures 
belong to the class Infusoria, they are found to exist in considerable multitudes 
and in great variety in the open ocean, far from land, and even in the cold waters 


of the Polar Seas.” 

In what infusion, vegetable or animal, are we to seek for Foraminifera? Infu- 
Soria, as a great class, has long been rejected; or if it be at all retained, it is 
only kept as a receptacle for those minute animals of all sorts, classes, and 
habits of which we know nuthing, at least so little that we do not know where 
else toput them. Let the author procure a copy of Dujardin’s Essay on the 
Rhizopoda before he writes about Foraminifera again. We pass over many other 
“rrors in the same chapter, and we try the next, still on “rayed animals,” 


“The tide has now receded, and a long reach of shore is uncovered. We pick 
our steps along those slippery stones, covered with green confervz, towards the 
now laid bare. We feel assured that something shall be found to justify 
oe of a sea-beach ramble. The Bard of Avon sings of ‘ books in the 
man ing brooks’ and ‘sermons in stones :’ we doubt not that we shall discover 
alih., goodly volumes even in the little pools left by the receding waters; and 

ough we shall not look for homifies in the stones, since we are not now to 
9 the subject of mineralogy, we shall obtain under them many a text for 
the stil) vainy. We are not disappointed! Here, hopelessly entangled among 
natora’ cripping sea-weed, is one of the largest of those strange creatures which 
ists term Acalephzee—the Greek word for nettles—a title they have merited 

™ the power of stinging they possess.” 


Such a frail, jelly-like creature as an Acaleph—or, as the reader will better 


ne it, a jelly-fish—under a rock. The poor, delicate jelly-fish never could 
that. We have seen thousands of them stranded on the beach and sands, 






| 





but we never sawone wnder a rock. As to much as four chapters the radiata are 
extended, we did expect something smart about them; we found it on one page, 
but that was a quotation from Edward Forbes! The chapters on the Mollusca 
are better; and when the author writes about what he understands, there are 
passages which are fair enough, although we do not think he makes the most of 
anything he touches. Let the following passage, however, on the limpet’s tongue 
speak for itself, as a fair example of the better side :— 


“In order to have an idea of the efficiency of such an implement as the 
limpet’s tongue, let the reader imagine a leather strap of an inch in breadth set 
with rows of fishing hooks and points of lancets alternately, and let him suppose 
this strap so prepared as to be forcibly drawn over the object to be lacerated. 
Can any candid mind fail to admit that the implement thus furnished to the 
limpet has been adapted to the creature’s wants by the exercise of design as 
unquestionably as any tool used by the joiner is suited to the purpose for which 
it is applied ?” 

The last chapters are devoted to the vertebrata, and cgnsist chiefly of anecdotes 
and quotations. The book is tastily got up; it is well bound in green and gold; 
it contains numerous woodcuts of some artistic pretensions, but of no more 
scientific value than the three hundred and seventy-eight pages they illustrate. 
We have no wish to be severe on this book—the author is unknown to us, he 
writes anonymously, and the publishers have produced some very good books 
indeed, although we think they have made a mistake in this one. But we have 
criticized it more in detail than we otherwise should have done, because there is 
a great and growing feeling—and a very just one—amongst those who are 
labouring to advance the knowledge of their race that science is being 
greatly injured by the compilations of the men of little learning who set 
themselves up to teach “ divinity” under the garb of bad and misrepresented 
science. Of many it might be more severely as well as more truly said they use 
the “ divinity” as a means to sell their pilferings from science. Let the author 
of “ Sea-side Divinity,” and all of his class, attempt to set fairly and faithfully 
before their readers the beauties and history of any object, painted and pour- 
trayed in the eloquently simple language of scientific truth, and no one will rise 
from such a display without more heartfelt religion than ten thousand efforts of 
ten thousand feeble pens twaddling over generalities would ever raise. Let 
science be displayed as science alone—simple, forcible, and true, and “ divinity ’’ 
will arise from man’s spirit to his God—natural, deep, and heartfelt as it 
ought to be. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Ou! ye Tears, On! ve Tears. Words by Dr. Mackay. Music by Franz Abt. 
Robert Cocks & Co.—The author of this song is very popular in this country. 
Some of his compositions, especially ‘“‘ When the Swallows,” have acquired for 
him a name equalled by few German song-writers. His music, though not 
remarkable for novelty or originality, yet possesses a certain charm which seldom 
fails in producing its effect. He writes well for the voice, and bestows much care 
on the right expression of his text. The poetry, by Dr. Mackay, is full of grace 
and pathos, and so beautiful are the words of this song, that they have also been 
set to music as a glee for three voices, by the late Sir Henry Bishop. ‘Oh! ye 
Tears,” cannot fail to please ; the melody has a plaintive character, without being 
sentimental, and the accompaniment contains some good bits of harmony. 


Six Sones ror Leisure Hours. By Thomas Plumptre Methuen. Robert 
Cocks & Co. — This is a collection of songs containing one or two good 
specimens of writing. No. 3, “I would not bring thy Dial back,” words by 
the composer; and No. 5, “‘ Flow down, cold Rivulet,” words by Tennyson, are 
most to our liking. There is, however, a certain monotony of tune in these 
songs which greatly destroys the effect they might otherwise produce. The 
intention of the composer, no doubt, has been to write with simplicity, but want 
of invention is not simplicity. However, the hand of a good musician is per- 
ceptible throughout, while the meaning of the words is often very happily 
rendered in the music. The name of the composer is new to us, but judging 
from the work before us, we believe that we may look forward to the fruits of 
his ** Leisure Hours ” with increased satisfaction. 

Is THERE Sorrow In your Breast? Sacred Song. Words by L. M. Thornton. 
Music by W. T. Wrighton.—We can find nothing sacred in the music of this 
“sacred song.” The words, no doubt, are of a religious character, but they 
have evidently not been understood by the composer, since neither melody nor 
harmony breathes in the least degree a sacred spirit. The song, however, is 
dedicated to the Lord Bishop of London, which may be accepted as an excuse 
for its ambitious title. 

LA PLUS CHARMANTE PoLka. By Adam Wright. WHAT are THE WILD Waves 
Sayinc? Stephen Glover. Arranged for the Piano by Brinley Richards. (Robert 
Cocks & Co.) Mr. Adam Wright is wrong in calling his polka “ La plus charmante 
polka,” since we know and have heard a thousand other polkas infinitely more 
charming. We like, however, the pretty lady on the title-page. Elle est charm- 
ante! Who does not know “What are the Wild Waves Saying *’’ Wherever there 
are two sisters, with or without voices, they sing Mr. Stephen Glover's popular 
duet. We prefer, however, hearing it performed on the pianoforte, as arranged 
by Mr. Brinley Richards, since the melody is in no danger of being spoilt, nor 
likely to suffer from false intonation. The piece in its present form is well 
adapted to the drawing-room. 

“ Guitare.”  Polonaise-Bolero, pour Piano, by W. Kriizer. Aco. 
Musical Sketch for the Pianoforte, by Virginia Gabriel. Avev D'Amour. Mé- 
lodie pour Piano, par Charles Deliour. Ewer & Co. —The first is a neatly. 
written bagatelle, extremely simple, and yet interesting. Herr Kriiger having 
resided for many years in Paris, has acquired the elegance of the French writers, 
and retained the sound musicianship of the Germans. “ Guitare” is a mixture 


of both styles. The second piece is by Miss Gabriel, a very accomplished 
sical circles for her talent on the pianoforte. She has 
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also composed several ballads, rendered popular by the beautiful singing of 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. “ Long Ago” is an unpretending piece of music, as 
indicated by its title; but this sketch is so carefully drawn, that we shall be 
pleased to receive a few more from the same hand. “ Aveu d'Amour” is 
thoroughly French. The mé¢lodie is given to the left hand (toujours tres lice, et 
avec beaucoup d’expression). The accompaniment, performed by the right hand, 
requires nvllesse. In short, “L’Aveu d’Amour,” of M. Charles Delioux, is by no 
means a modest avowal. It is called “ Romance sans Paroles,” very unjustly we 
think, since the pages are filled with big words, to assist the player in giving 
expression to the notes. Good music, we think, speaks for itself. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Dinners and Dinner Parties. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. We 
recommend this little volume for the advice it offers, and the practical suggestions 
it makes. Most “Cookery” books are badly written, and contain a quantity 
of useless matter. The merit of this is, that it is brief, to the point, and tells 
the ladies of the middle classes many wholesome truths, whilst instructing them 
in the rare accomplishment of giving a dinner certain to be acceptable to all 
their guests. 





Malame Récamier: with a Sketch of the History of Society in France. By 
Madame M . London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly.—This book has 
been written because another book on the same subject was published before it; 
and a more uninteresting publication than the present it-would be difficult to 
meet with. It seems to be the composition of a person who thinks in French, 
and in the effort to write English is always dull, and very frequently unin- 
telligible. 








The Dialect of Leeds and its Neighbourhood, illustrated by Conversations and 
Tales of Common Life, &c. To which are added a copious glossary ; notices of 
the various antiquities, manners and customs, and general folk-lore of the dis- 
trict. London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square.—It is to be regretted 
that the author of this work has not given his name to the public, for his book is 
a most valuable contribution to the general stock of knowledge. His account of 
the various dialects in Yorkshire, as well as his statements respecting the 
manners and customs of its curious classes and semi-barbarous tribes, are alike 
strange and instructive. He shows at the same time a desire to preserve what 
is of genuine antiquity, and points out the manner in which language becomes 
corrupted. His theory upon the latter point is worth listening to. He main- 
tains that “‘ barbarous English” is “ the result of vicious habits :’’— 

* The idler a man,”’ remarks the author, “the harsher and looser will be his 
speech. Every action will be characterized by moral infirmity. Llis indolent 
habits will change the sound and appearance of words as they affect his life 
generally. If an / has to be aspirated, either another letter is put before it, or 
it is chopped off entirely, or another barbaric word is substituted—a clear inven- 
tion in some cases—and thus the trouble is spared. Where words require any 
effort to pronounce, the man will, to use one of his own delicate phrases, ‘ sluther 
"em over ’—get done with them as soon as possible, at the smallest amount of 
inconvenience. He cramps and dislocates, confuses and destroys in the same 
way that he does his general work, whenever he is obliged to do any; and his 
wordy chasms, which he cannot but create—there are few idle men who are not 
stupid, and so can neither argue or sustain unbroken converse,—he bridges over 
with a grunt or a growl, which means anything or nothing, and therefore is a 
mean much resorted to, and which, in process of time, assumes shape and form 
under a combination of letters over which etymologists may ponder a life-time.” 

The book abounds with specimens of language—to this day spoken by the 
working classes—which are, without the author's glossary, as unintelligible as 
Flemish, Dutch, or German to persons in England unacquainted with these lan- 
guages. The author appends a glossary, which includes not merely an expla- 
nation of the words used, but also contains an account of customs and antiquities 
that render it very valuable. 





The Tale of the great Persian War, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the 
Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—The great work of the “ father of 
history” is treated in a reverent spirit, and with a careful hand, by the author. 
Previous to the publication of this book there were translations of the entire work 
of Herodotus in the English language, but none are to be compared with that of 
Mr. Cox for a happy adaptation of style, and a selection of the most appropriate 
words, to convey to the unlearned reader a clear notion of the style and manner of 
the original. That which has been one of the most delightful of all books—with the 
exception of Homer—to read in Greek, he has made a most charming and attrac- 
tive book in the language of Shakspeare, Spencer, Milton, and Dryden. The pre- 
sent book is a complete history of ‘‘ The great Persian War,” as it was written 
by Herodotus, but omitting all passages which do not bear upon the same theme. 
A difficult task has been most successfully accomplished, for the art of trans- 
lating, which many erroneously fancy they possess, is a most difficult one, and 
nothing can be more true than the following remarks which Mr. Cox makes on 
this subject :— 

“No translation can be free from some, at least, of the many defects which 
scem inseparable from the work of expressing, literally, in one language the 
thoughts and feelings of another. Phrases, not without force and beauty in the 
original, become heavy and cumbrous in the translation, while natural and ex- 
pressive idioms pass into unmeaning and disagreeable verbiage.” 

The work of Mr. Cox is divided into two parts—the first containing “the Persian 
War,” the second a series of classical disquisitions upon the following: topics :—1. 
On the historical conception and method of Herodotus, 2. The epical unity in 
Herodotus’s history. 3. The sources of information accessible to Herodotus. 4. 
The supernatural machinery in the history of Herodotus. 5. The causes and in- 
cidents of the Persian war. 6. The character of the great A.henian leaders in the 


Persian war. The facts and observations contained in the second part are most 





——— 
valuable. They prove the author not only to be a profound scholar, but also - 
original thinker. For young and old, we do not know of any better, more in 
structive, or more interesting book than “ Herodotus,” as translated ang com, 
mented upon by Mr. Cox. It is worthy to take a place by the side of the greg: 
work of Rawlinson. 





The International Policy of the Great Powers. By Philip James Bailey, autho. 
of “Festus.” London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover. 
square.—In the discussion of political questions, that which is most to be deg; 
from an author is that he will give to the public, in plain and distinct terms, hj, 
own views and his own convictions. Amid the common run of newspapers, 
person acquainted with their past career will be able to give a pretty shreg; 
guess as to what will be the bias of the opinions expressed by them if any ney 
complication of circumstances occurs and requires comment. From the jo 
is expected the colouring of the party to which it is attached ; but when an jing; 
vidual places himself in the chair of the lecturer, and undertakes to guide pybj;, 
opinion, what is looked for is, not a superficial view that may be popular, or ti, 
reverse, but what is the genuine result of his own research—the sum total of his 
information—and the convictions which investigation and mature reflection hay. 
impressed upon hisownmind. Mr. Bailey, in his “ International Policy,” appears 
to us to have complied with these conditions. He has been studying with patiey 
industry and calm deliberation the internal condition of the various great countries 
of Europe, and their relative positions as regards each other; and he tells th. 
public in distinct, though certainly not very simple language, what are the rey}; 
of his labours. He says many things that will come by surprise upon his reader; 
—probably shock them, and possibly provoke against him no small share of 
unpopularity. And yet he is worth listening to. Letus take, for example, why 
he has to say upon that which has always been a “great cry,” both in Frang 
and England, “a revival of the nationality of Poland.” Here are some of \f, 
Bailey’s opinions on the subject. He shows, in a few lines, that there would hy 
an inconvenience and a disadvantage to England in a revived Polish principality 

‘¢ Russia is troubled with Poland. The universal press of this country imme. 
diately adopts the cause of Poland. Nothing appears so probable from the 
temper of the democratic party in Europe at the present hour, as that an attemp 
will be made to effect the resuscitation of Poland; and although the moral assist. 
ance of France, who has too long played the part of a disturber of nations, and 
of England, may be assumed, nothing appears so unlikely to succeed ; and if we 
consider that that event implies the successive or simultaneous overthrow of the 
military power of two empires and one great Protestant kingdom, and when it is 
remembered that the establishment of the latter was acquiesced in by England 
at the time, principally as forming a counterpoise to the oppressive influence 
throughout the continent of the Germanic empire, and that the effecting of such 
a change would be the foundation of another Catholic power as a member of the 
great European Council of States, it may be seriously doubted what would be the 
ultimate gain to society in the sum of constitutional government, or moral and 
intellectual liberty.” 

This extract alone is sufficient to show that the author in writing upa 
‘International Policy,”’ has addressed himself to a question he is fully competent 
to discuss. 





Jeeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information in Science, Art, and Literature. 
Comprising—1. A Complete Summary of Moral, Mathematical, and Natuarl 
Science; 2. A Plain Description of the Arts; 3. An Interesting Synopsis of Lite 
rary Knowledge, with the Pronunciation and Etymology of every Leading Term. 
Illustrated with upwards of One Thousand Engravings. Part I. London: 
S. O. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C.—This work is to be comprised in Twenty-four 
Monthly Parts, and each part ,sold for sixpence. It is intended to be tle 
second portion of a work entitled, ‘‘ Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Knowledge,’ 
which gave an account of “ Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, ani 
Biblical Knowledge ;”” and this book is, to use the words of the Preface, to pr: 
sent ‘‘ to the non-scientific and general reader a full and faithful account of the 
forces which animate nature, of inventions of every kind, and of every art avi 
process to which the genius of man has given birth.” It is to be “a practical 
encyclopedia, where everything finds a place upon which something useful or 
interesting may be said.” In the first part now published, and which is illus 
trated with several wood engravings, and a coloured plate of the principal ordess 
and styles of architecture, the promise given in the Preface is so far realize 
The work appears to be cleverly compiled and carefully edited. 





Popular Tales from the Norse. Selected for the use of Children. By S. V. 
Dasent, D.C.L. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.—Dr. Dasent has her 
reprinted some of the charming tales which he has so admirably rendered from 
the Norse; and although he frankly owns that he does not see anything in the 
omitted stories to render them unfit for the perusal of children, still we think te 
public will be glad to welcome this beautifully printed and illustrated editio. 
There has been no book published during the Christmas season which would form 
a more welcome present tothe young than this handsome volume of Norse stories. 





The Inner Life of the Civil Service. By J. Herbert Stack, author of “0a 
Government Offices.” London: James L. Ridgway, Piccadilly. — There # 
numberless persons who labour under the delusion that a great change has takes 
place in the Government offices since the mode of admission to them has bees 
changed, and that the old close system of patronage has been superseded for the 
comparatively open test of a competitive examination. The author of the wo™ 
before us shows that this is a great mistake. The old system within the offices 
flourishes as vigorously as ever, and under it there is security for idleness, and ° 
bonus upon inertness combined with incapacity. The subordinate holders @ 
office are encouraged to doas little, and discouraged from doing as much, 45 the¥ 
might, in the public service. Talent, zeal, energy, and aptness for duty, are ait 
discount. The author points out with an unsparing truthfulness the greatness “ 
the evil as it exists, and he suggests what he conceives to be a fitting remev}: 
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>work of Mr. Stack ought to be in the hands of every administrative reformer. 
jr tells truths important for the public to know, and it points out to the heads of 
she various departments in the civil service what are the reforms requisite to be 
e; changes that are within their power to effect, and such as they will, if 
shey are honest men, endeavour to carry into effect. 





william and Rachel Russell. A tragedy in five acts. By Andreas Munch. 
Translated from the Norwegian, and published under the special sanction of the 
oet, bY John Heyliger Bart. London: Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row.— 
This is a real tragedy ; for it will fill every one with sorrow who has lost his time 
s reading it- It was a sad fate for Lord William Russell to be deprived of his 
yea; but in Mr. Munch’s tragedy he is still more cruelly treated, for he is 
hrought again to life for the purpose of being made to appear as if he had been 
siterly brainless. With the exception of Lord John Russell’s doleful tragedy, 
entitled “‘ Don Carlos,” we never read anything in the dramatic form so insipid 
ss the “ William and Rachel Russell” of the Norwegian Munch. Poor Lady 
jussell is, in this play, made absolutely uninteresting ; and the London citizens, 
as will be seen by the annexed extract, are actually libelled, for they are por- 
trayed as base, selfish, timid cravens. Here is Mr. Munch’s picture of the 
supporters of Shaftesbury in the reign of Charles II. :— 


‘* First Citizen. 


** Have a care! 
Speak not so loud : you might be overheard, 
You have misunderstood me. Yes, I wish 
That Russell be acquitted by the jury. 
If they declare him guilty, he is guilty ; 
No quiet, solid burgher will oppose 
The verdicts of a court of justice. 


Second Citizen. 


Griffith, 
You speak most sensibly, In times like these, 
So fraught with dangers and with difiiculties, 
We all have quite enough to do, for wife 
And children to provide. And what to us 
If all these lords have got a mind to cut 
The heads off one another? Lef them do it, 
The space will wider then become for us, 


Others around, 
Yes; let the nobles for their own provide.” 


[he United States and Canada, as seen by two brothers in 1858 and 1861. 
Edward Stanford, Charing-cross.—This is an unpretending, but an entertaining 
little book, containing concise and simple descriptions of the principal cities, 
‘owns, and objects of interest in the Northern and Southern States, and in 
Canada. The volume is so good in design that its readers will regret the negli- 
gence with which it has been written in some parts, and the carelessness evinced 
in correcting the proof sheets—bad punctuation, misprints, and other annoyances 
meeting the eye in almost every page. The chapter on the Niagara Falls should 
either be altogether omitted or rewritten by ‘‘ another hand.’”’ Imagine any one 
writing of Niagara in this strain :—“ Niagara has never been in a want | sic] of 
praises, and those who extol her, number legion.” “ This mighty effort of Nature 
has been visited by celebrities from all parts of the globe, the most recent being 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Prince Napoleon, and the inimitable 
Blondin.” The latter sentence seems to have been * adapted” from Barnum’s 
account of the Wooly Horse. These faults notwithstanding, the little book is 
well worth its price, and a map, got up with Mr. Sandford’s well-known accuracy, 





Tom Cringle’s Log. Illustrated Edition. London and Edinburgh : Blackwood 
© Sons.—The wild adventures, half tragic and half humorous, but always highly 
entertaining, comprised in ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,” earned for it a large share of 
popularity long ago. It may be deemed virtually beyond the influence of 
criticism, and we need only say that those who take pleasure in narratives of this 
kind will do well to make themselves acquainted with the last and best edition 
if the work. 


Chaneery Lane, or the Glass Case. A Lay of the Law. Illustrated by 
Julian Portech. London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. A prose 
fable, and several pages in rhyme upon that old theme, and fair subject for satire 
—“the law’s delays.” 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A government printing-press, in connection with the Educational Council,would 
be productive, as it is found abroad, of good effect. We observe that no less than 
‘our publishers now announce editions of ‘‘ Southey’s Life of Nelson,” that 
admirable specimen of biography in simple form; and a fair thing it is that so 
good and national a volame ean be purchased for one of the humbler coins. But 
at the same time it is impossible not to take a view of the fact in reference to the 
‘opyright law and the Annual Civil Pension List. Southey, worn out, although 
receiving the Laureat’s salary and a pension besides, was too poor to accept the 
baronetey offered by Sir Robert Peel. He died, and his works gradually became 
._” Property of any publisher with a taste for reproduction in preference to paying 
“or an original work by a new author. In the meantime pensions go on to the 
‘amily out of the State money; when, in all probability, if the family could 
ey sh the profits of their father’s honourable industry and intellect, they would 
“6 just as well off as they are now under the charitable ministerial réle. Could 
7 Government buy a few copyrights, and take them in exchange for pensions ? 
“€costs of printing and publishing are surely not less worthy of official grandeur 
“a0 gun-making and provision-inspecting ; and certainly if a writer be pensioned, 
me book for which he is pensioned is worthy of being nationally protected. But 
_ present system, when a popular book is suffered to fall into a number of 
— is too often ruinous in every way, and defeats the weak argument of those 
. ?tavour the present copyright law. It is almost certain that a book, sub- 


lected tn « e,e sty : 
Jected to such conditions, will be deluged over the town and disgraced as much 


43 it is diffused. 
| The order of St. Maurice has been recently conferred by the King of Italy on 


‘lr. Thomas A. Trollope, son of the authoress of “ Widow Barnaby,” and brother | 


i 





to the author of “ Framley Parsonage,” who is well known in Italy as the writer 
of “Felippo Stozzi,” “Tuscany in ’49 and ’59,” and “A Decade of Italian 
Women,” &c. &c. Mrs. Trollope is now of a great age, still resides at Florence, 
which city also contains the Consul of Spezzia, Mr. Charles Lever, the author of 
“Charles O'Malley” and the new novel soon to be published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. 

The widow of the late Chevalier Bunsen, the sister of Lady Llanover, has been 
for some time past engaged in preparing for the press “The Memoir and 
Correspondence of her Husband.” 

The Builder informs us that the committee of the Garrick Club, so famous as 
the resort of literature and art of the past and present age, have entered into a 
conditional agreement for a piece of ground on the south-west side of the new 
street from King-strect to Long-acre. The committee have treated for this with 
the Board of Works. A new club-house is to be built according to plans 
furnished by Mr. Marrable. 

Mr. Mayall, the prince of photographers, has within the last few days 
published another portrait of the late Prince Consort. The likeness is peculiarly 
striking and pleasing, and, perhaps, one of the happiest that has been published. 
It is in a large size, and admirably adapted for framing. We believe the Prince 
sat for this particular portrait only some three or four months previous to his 
death (and possibly it might have been the last portrait for which he sat), and 
was himself much pleased with it. Mr. Mayall has only recently published the 
picture, which, while it bears a faithful representation of his late Royal High- 
ness’s handsome, manly form, also adds to Mr. Mayall’s well-earned reputation. 

The new volume of essays by Shirley Hibberd, ‘‘ Brambles and Bay Leaves,” 
will contain, in addition to the new and curious views of the economy of Nature, 
as exemplified in rural scenes and occupations, some novel suggestions of the 
relations of man and animals to the source of Being, and some distinct outlines 
of a triple philosophy, which will, we have no doubt, attract attention in connec- 
tion with the Darwinian hypothesis; and, perhaps, are fated to be roughly 
handled on metaphysical grounds. 

A “History of the Last Two Wars between England and America”’ is being 
prepared for the press by Mr. Cyrus Redding, which will also include an account 
of the interview of a friend with General Washington not long before his death. 

Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in Spain” has been translated into the 
Spanish language. 

An interesting memoir of a celebrated man, Vincent Novello, has been 
commenced in the pages of the Musical Times, by his daughter, Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, who will always have a world-wide reputation as the author of a 
** Concordance to Shakspeare.”’ 

The paper read within the last few days by M. Mignet, at the annual meeting 
of the Academy of Moral and Political Science, at Paris, on the “Life and Works 
of Henry Hallam,” author of the “ Constitutional History of England,” and the 
** State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” is likely to appear in a distinct form. 
It is said that M. Mignet’s paper is one of the most masterly sketches ever read 
to the academy within a short space for such a’subject. 

We hear that a company is being formed, one of the objects of which is to make 
arrangements for the reception of foreign excursionists to this country during the 
Exhibition time. Mr, Layard, and others equally well known, are, we believe, 
associated with this laudable project. The good order with which the British 
workmen who made an excursion to Paris last summer were received in the 
French capital, should stimulate Londoners to make suitable preparations for the 


-reception of the bands of foreign workmen who are now saving weekly, in order 


to spare time and money for a visit to our Second World’s Fair. The name of 
the society to which we refer, and which deserves every encouragement from the 
public, is The Great Exhibition Society. 

There is a striking feature in the useful little almanack published by the “ Art 
Union of London,’ which is perhaps not generally known, while it gives all the 
information generally to be found in most almanacks. It devotes a considerable 
space to information not to be found in others, we believe,—namely, the list of all 
the Learned, Literary, and Artistic Societies, with the fullest information con- 
cerning them. Also a list of all public institutions, and a very useful approximate 
number of pictures in the principal European galleries. 

It is said that Sweden is to send a contribution to the picture gallery of the 
New Exhibition, and a few of the leading works in her contingent are specified. 
Three celebrated pictures, by Adolphe Tidemand, are promised. The first is 
“ A Religious Sect meeting in a Norwegian Hut,” a composition which belongs 
to the Swedish National Gallery, in Christiana. The second is the property of 
the King, and is entitled “Sunday Afternoon ;” it represents a schoolmaster 
catechising his little flock in church. A third picture, by Tidemand, “ Benefi- 
cence,” is to be lent from the Duke of Hamilton’s Badencollection. Two works 
by Professor Gude are also promised, one being a “ Bridal Procession,” belong- 
ing to Lord Ellesmere, and the other a “ Funeral Procession,” from the gallery 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

A well-known bookseller makes an enticing offer—* Ten pounds’ worth of 
novels for twenty shillings.’ For the sum of one pound, therefore, the sub- 
scriber or provincial library can add a goodly store to the worm-eaten shelves, 
Many of the myriads of new fiction, unknown to fame, will now shoulder “ Ada 
the Betrayed,” and “Mary the Maid of the Hill.” It is the result of the 
vicious system of selling off the “remainder” of a book almost immediately 
after publication—a system which has always been detrimental to the author, 
and equally deplorable as regards the interests of the public. As for the 
publishers, they know well enough, after a little experience (and they will 
understand us well), that the public will always prefer books put forth by a 
publisher who does not deluge the market with cheap failures. Most probably 


the “ ten pounds’ worth” will not contain a single novel worth reading. Pa 
4 iV 


why should not the extramural librarian understand his best interests 
should it take five years for a good book to travel from Burlington-street to 
Battersea ? ; “s 
M. Dante Rosetti’s volume of “ Translations from the Early Italian Poets 
is now ready; and Messrs. Smith & Elder are shortly to publish another work 
from the same pen, entitled “ Dante at Verona,” and other Poems. é . 
It is said that M. Michelet has just completed a work on ‘“ The Times of 
Louis XIV.” . ; 
A sale of the valuable library of the late Mr. Francis Macpherson is now in 
progress at the rooms of Mesers. Sotheby and Wilkinson, which will be continued 
till the middle of next week. Among co large a collection it will not be astonish. 
ing to find many works of a singular interest, an interest to be appreciated by 
all classes of gentlemen indulging in the expensive and luxurious habit of book 
collecting. We particularly call attention to Lot 621. Doleti 8. Dialogus de 
imitatione Ciceroniana, adversus D. Erasmum pro C. Longolio. This oe yey 
fine copy, date 1667, with autograph and notes by ‘** Johannes I aber, having 
also Dr. S. Parr’s nutograph signature on the title-page. The rarity of this 
edition is so great that the Menars copy sold for thirty florins. Lot 1201 1s 
interesting,—Memoirs and History of Prince Titi, done from the French by a 
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person of quality, and said to be the autobiography of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
but probably written by Ralph, his secretary. th 
controversy between the late Lord Macaulay and John Wilson Croker, carried on 
through the Kdinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine, from, - 
while the rarity of the book was made clearly manifest, one of the parties beards. 6a. 
authoritatively asserting that it was certainly never published, and that the 
manuscript was given up to the Government; whilst the other, in quoting the 
title-page, did it so incorrectly as to create a doubt whether he had really seen 
This controversy must make the volame always a matter of interest 
in literary history, and will insure it a place among the curiosities of literature. 


the book. 


It bears date 1736. 


Dr. Basiliewski, formerly member of the Russian Mission to Pekin, has just 
soki to the Imperial Library of Paris a magnificent copy of the Chinese 
Pei-veen-yun-fou Dictionary, in ninety-five volumes 8vo. This vast lexicon con- 
tains almost all the compound expressions in the Chinese language, accompanied 
by an immense number of examples drawn from sacred and classical works, as 


well as those of historians, philosophers, and poets. 


From Paris we hear that the second volume of “the Family of Orleans,” by 
M. Crétinean Joly, is shortly to appear, and is said to contain a curious document 
relative to the present Emperor of France. 
written soon after the Strasburg adventare. 
writes—‘‘the failure of the undertaking is not to be much regretted.” 
later : ‘‘ If unfortunately my Louis ever should become Emperor, he would ruin 
It is supposed that this volume will appear in 
two editions, as no French publisher will venture on printing this letter; the 
French edition will merely make mention of the letter, while the Belgian is to 


everything, and France entirely.” 


reprint it completely. 


Mr. Dentu, of Paris, has lately published, under the title of “ Gaete-Docu- 


It is a letter from Queen Hortense 


It was the cause of an animated | 7,°‘g°*.,*; 


The mother of Louis Napoleon 
And 
























Accession of Queen Victoria. 7 vols. Fcap. 
Svo. £2.23. Bagster & Sons. 

Unwin (Wm. co Infant - School Reader. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6d. Longman. 


Whitehead (T. C.). Village Sketches ‘o™ 
edition. 12mo. boards. 1s. Booworg’™ 
Westgarth (Wm.). Australia, its Rie 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Longman. » &, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 P.M. 


MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} p.m. ‘On @ case of Suppreng: 
. Menses, with Absence of the Vagina.” By Dr. J. Baker Brown, Esq. 


TUESDAY. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.M. 1. Renewed Dy, 
cussion ‘‘ On the Discharge from Underdrainage, &c.”’ 2. ‘‘ On the Form and Materia, 


ol, ae Ships, and the points requiring attention in their Construction.” By MrdDt 
amuda. 


PATHOLOGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 p.m. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, 3 p.m. ‘‘On the Physiology of the Senses,” 3, 
J. Marshall, ; 


STATISTICAL—12, St. James’s-square. ‘On the Statistics of Sweden.” By F, Hendricks 


ments Officials,’ the correspondence which passed between King Francis I1. and Esq. 


the Emperor Napoleon ILI. during the period immediately preceding the invest- 
ment of Gaeta, and during the siege ; also the correspondence with the Neapo- 
litan Ministers with the French Admiralty at the time the Imperial squadron 
prevented Admiral Persano from effecting the blockade at sea, as well as a 
number of dipl)matic documents that passed between the Government of the 
King and the representatives of other powers at his court or his own envoys 
The tone and style of the documents issued by the King and his 
Ministers sustain the high reputation which Neapolitan diplomacy had acquired 


abroad. 


before the reign of Francis II. 





——— 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JANUARY 10ru tro JANUARY léru. 


Alexander (Wm. Lindsay) Christian Thought 
and Work. Feap. vo. cloth. 5s. Long- 
man. 


Albert (Prince). Songs and Ballads set to 
Music (German and -English words). 4to. 
sewed. Ss. H.G. Bohn. 

Ahn (F.). New, Practical, and Easy Method 
of ——— the German Language. First 





and Second Course. 3s. Williams & 
Norgate. 
Part I. 1s. 64. Williams & Norgate. 
Banerjed (Rev. K. M.). On Hindu Phi 
sophy. vo. cloth. 18s. Williams & 
Norgate. 
Baker (J.). Our Volunteer Army. 8vo. 
cloth. 2s. Macmillan. 


Baal; or, Sketches of Social Evils. 
Feap. Svo. cloth. 5s. Freeman 

Badham (C.). Euripidis Ion. 
3s. 6d. Williams & Norgate. 

Bunnett (F. E.). LouiseJuliane, 8vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. Nisbet. 

Burton (Richard). City of the Saints. Second 
edition. vo. cloth. 188. Longman. 

Chalmers (T.). Astronomical Discourses. 
12mo. limp. Cheapedition. 1s. Hamilton. 

Clark’s Library. Vol. XII. Third Series, 
Langson St. Matthew. Vol. Il. 8vo. cloth, 
10s.6d. Hamilton. 

Davies (Rev. J. L.). Tracts for Priests and 
People. No. XI. 12mo. 1s. Macmillan. 

Davis (William). Key to Arithmetical Ex- 
amples. Part. 1smo. cloth. 1s. Longman, 

Dorners (J.A.). History of the Development 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
Translated by W. S. Alexander. Vol, I. 
8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Ellicott (C.J.). On Thessalonians. Second 
edition. Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Parker, Son, 
& Bourn. 

Destiny of the Creature. Second 
edition. Post 6vo. cloth. 5s. Parker, Son, 
& Bourn. 

Family Prayers, chiefly from Jeremy Taylor 
and other Divines. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 


A Poem. 
8v0. cloth. 





Longman. 
Francatelli. Cookery Book for the Working 
Classes. 12mo. boards. 6d. Bosworth. | 
Fowler (Rev. G.). Mary Markland. Second | 
edition. Cloth gilt (boards, @d.; cloth, 
ls.), ls. 6d. Simpkin. 


Frericks (Dr. F. T.). Atlas of Diseases of 


Liver. 4to. boards. Part II. 17s. 64d. 
Williams & Norgate. 
Part 1. Second edition. 15s. Wil- 





liams & Norgate. 

Gasc (F. E. A.). Select French Poetry for the 
Young. 12mo. cloth. 2s. Bell & Daldy. 

Grattan (J.C.). Beaten Paths. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 2 vols. £1. Is. Chapman & Hall. 

Gray (Rev. A.). Sermons. Edited by R. 8, 
Candlish. Crown &vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Hawtray (Rev. S8.). St. Martin’s School by 
the Seaside in the Summer of 1861. vo. 
sewed. 6d. Hamilton & Co. 

Houlston (W.). The Circle secerned from 
the Square. 4to. sewed. 2s.6d. Simpkin. 

Hook. Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Vol. Il. 8vo. 18s, Bentley. 

Homerton College Multiplication Table, on 
Roller. 3s. Longman. 

Hunter (Rev. John). The Second Book of 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 12mo. cloth. 
ls. 6d. Lon D. 

Index to “‘ In Memoriam.” 
limp. 2s. E. Moron & Co. 

Lee (J.). Inaugural Addresses in the Tni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
2s. 6d. Blackwood. 

Lewis (SirG.C.). Astronomy of the Ancients, 
Svo. cloth. 15s. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 


| Stewart (Dugald). 


| 


Feap. 8vo. cloth | 


Luard (H.R., M.A.). 
Epistola. Edited by. 


bound. 8s. 6d. Longman. 
Macdougall (Lieut.-Col. P. L.). The Theory 
of War. Third edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 


10s. 6d. Longman. 
Masson (Gustave). 
Writers of France. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Longman 
Methuen tyes T. P.). An Alphabetical 
Psalm of Christian Life. 
Hatchard. 
Memorials of a Beloved Mother. Second 
— Feap. 8vo.cloth. 3s. 6d. Wertheim 
& Co 


Nuttall’s Walker. 12mo. 2s. Routledge. 

Normal Chart of Elementary Sounds. On 
Roller. 6s.6d. Longman. 

Oxenden (Rev. A.). The Story of Ruth. 


Third edition. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 6d, 
Hatchard. 

Patterson (R. H.). Essays in History ‘and 
Art. 8vo. cloth. 12s. Blackwood. 


Patmore (C.), The Children’s Garland from 
the Poets, 8vo. Morocco plain extra. 
7s.6d. Macmillan. 

Pillan’s (Professor) Educational 
12mo. cloth, 1s.6d. Hamilton & Co. 

Sala (G.A.). The Two Prima Donnas and 
the Dumb Door-Porter. Crown 5vo. cloth. 
5s. Tinsley Brothers. 

Sadler (Rev. M. F.). The Second Adam and 
the New Birth. 12mo. cloth. Third edition. 
4s.6d. Bell & Daidy. 

Scott’s Practical Cotton-spinner and Manu- 
facturer. Fifth edition. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 
Simpkin. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). Dictation Exercises. 
18mo. cloth. 1s. ngman. 

** Silverpen.” Lady Herbert's Gentlewoman. 
£1. lls. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. 

Steere (Rev. E). Sermons and Remains of 
the Right Rev. Father in God Joseph 
Butler, Edited by. 12mo. cloth. 6s. Bell 
& Daldy. 


Papers. 





Stokes (Henry S.). Scattered Leaves. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 2s.6d. Longman. 

Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy. New edition. 12mo. boards. 2s. 
W. Allen. 

Sterne (G. M.). Every-day Book. First 
series. Second edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 


sewed, ls. Longman. 

Stier (Rudolf, D.D.). The Words of 
the Angels. 12mo. cloth. 3s.6d. Hamil- 
ton. 

Smith (A.). Blowpipe Vade-Mecum. 8vo. 
cloth. 4s. Willams & Norgate. 

Shirley. Nuge Critice. Crown 8yo. cloth. 


9s. Edmonstone & Douglas. 

Smith (Rev. W. M.). Home. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth. 1s. 6d. Wertheim & Co. 

— Mary. 32mo. cloth. 9d. Simpkin & 
0. 

Sunday Picture Book. Coloured. Oblong 
folio. (S.P.C K.). 12s. Hamilton & Co. 

Thom. Almanacand Directory for 1862. 8vo. 
cloth, 15s. Small Edition. 8s.6d. Long- 


man. 

Todhunter (J.). Treatise on the Integral 
Calculus, and its application. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Macmillan. 

Tweedie (Rev. W. R.). Satan as Revealed 
in Scripture. 3s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Tovey (C.) Wineand Wine Countries. 12mo. 
eloth. 5s. Hamilton. 

Timins (C.). The Testimony of Jesus. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 7s.6d. Wertheim & Co. 

Thring (T.). The Land Drainage Act. 12mo. 
cloth. 7s. Stevens. 

The Romance of a Dull Life. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 9s. 6d. Longman. 


Roberti Grosseteste 
Royal svo. half | 


The Poets and Prose | 


Square l6mo, | 


WEDNESDAY. 

ROYAL LITERATURE —St. Martin’s-place, at 4} p.m. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—at 8} p.m. 1. “ Ona Tomb with Armorial Bearing, y 
Albrighton, Salop.”” By Mr. Planché. 2. ‘‘ Discovery of a Roman Villa at West Coke, 
Somersetshire.”’” By Mr. Moore. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY—Burlington House, at 8 p.u. 1. *‘ On the further Discovery y 
Flint Implements in Gravel near Bedford.” By James Wyatt, Esq., F.G.S. 2. “On ty 
Hyna-den at Wookey Hole near Wells.” By W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., F.G.8. 3. «q 
the Drift containing Arctic Shells and other Fossil Remains in the neighbourhood of Wolrg. 
ampton.” By the Ree. W. Lister, F.G.S. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.w. ‘‘On the Improvements and Progns 
in Dying and Calico-printing since 1851.” By Dr. F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S. 


THuRsDayY. 

ROYAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.w. 1. ** Action of Cloracetic Ether on Triethylamine mj 
Triethylphosphine.” By Dr. Hofmann. 2. ‘‘ Additional Observations and Experiments q 
the Influence of Physical Agents in the Development of the Tadpole and the Frog.” 
J. Higginbottom. 3. ‘‘ Note on Internal Radiation ;” and 4. ‘‘On the Intensity of the Ligy 
reflected from, or transmitted through, a Pile of Plates.” By Professor Stokes. 

ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} P.M. 

| PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. 

_ ROYAL INSTITUTION—<Albemarle-street, at 3 Pp... 

| 





*¢ On Heat.” By Professor Tynial, 
FRIDAY. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.m. ‘‘On the Affinities and Differeng 

| between the Brain of Man and the Brain of certain Animals.” By Professor Rolleston, 

SarurRDayY. 

| ASIATIC—5, New Burlington-street, at 3 P.M. 

| BOTANIC--Inner Circle, Regent's Park, at 3} p.m. 

| ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.M. 


“On the English Language.” } 
| Rev, A. J. D’Orsey. 





eee 
eee 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CTIROMO-LITHOGRAPH, 


Che Reception of the Crimean Heroes 
BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE; 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ. 





The Proprietors of the Lonpon Review have to acknowledge the receipt of tle 
Certificates, and to announce to Subscribers that the successful numbers will le 
published in the Lonpon Review of Saturday next, January 25th. 


The drawing of the numbers has been placed entirely under the control 
of Messrs. HARDING, PULLEIN, & Oo., the eminent Accountanls 
By this arrangement Subscribers have a complete and satisfactory 
guarantee that the distribution will be strictly fair and impartial. 


As a large number of Subscribers must necessarily be unsuccessful in the grat 
distribution, and in consequence of numerous letters, inquiring whether the pt 
ture can be had on any terms, the Proprietors, desirous to prevent disappoit 
ment so far as is possible, have arranged with Mr. Brooks, the printer, for th 
delivery of as many perfect copies, over and above the number ordered for gral 
distribution, as the stones are capable of producing; these will be placed at th 
*command of present and future Subscribers, at the nominal price of Two Guines 
each copy. By no ordinary arrangement of publishing could proofs of the picta® 
be sold at a less price than £10. 10s., while ordinary impressions would be wort 
fully £6. 6s. 

With every disposition to meet the wishes of the subscribers, the Proprieta 
of Tue Lonpon Review cannot pledge themselves to supply a copy to 
applicant. Priority of application must therefore give the right of preferes™ 
and all such applications will be entered and attended to in the order in whit 
they are received. 

The Key to the Print is forwarded with the present number of THE LoxD® 
Review, and the Proprietors feel sure that every one of their Subserivers sa 
_ becomes possessed of the picture, will be agreeably surprised with the beauty o 
| the value of the work. 
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The Floral World. Vol. 4. Svo. cloth. Gilt | Valdés (Juan de). Alfabeto c.... —— 
Groombridge. From the Italian of 1546, with petite, AD 
of the Bible. Svo. cloth. 4s. 6d. B. B. Wiffen. Post 8vo. cloth, tn 

Simpkin. ; Bosworth. 4 
The Indian Army and Civil Service List, 1862. | Voight (F.). Atlas of Ancient ysTAL 
Alien & Co. New edition. 8vo0. 6s. 6d, apa, R ‘EW YE 
The Poet of the Age. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s 6d. & Norgate. ie: | SE tos 
Hardwick. Williams (J.). a of Real prought = sents : 
Universal History, from the Creation to the 8vo. cloth. Sixth edition. £1, gerangem 
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Neient ‘ 
Geogr, “TAL PALACE.—LAST WEEK of the 
aed, Wilt, By YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, which will be 
of Real ght to & close on Saturday, January 25th. 
n. £] brag” gements :—Half-past One, Mr. J. H. STEAD, *‘ The 
® Sketch + Swe = + Cure,” in some of his most amusing characters ; 
Is. Bon’: Seng NP" BRIAN and CONLEY, as “The Automaton Nerves ;” 
ralia, its Orth, ie ‘MACKNEY, “The King of Niggers.’’—Half-past 
Lon Rise, & E ‘BLONDIN on the Tight Rope, in the Centre Transept. 
oman, fret, “ast Four, Blondin’s PANTOMIMIC DRAMA.— 
-b*">orformance, Illuminated Promenade, Fancy Fair, &c. 
Oe et TEN. Admission extent on Saturday), One Shilling ; 
Ceiiren sixpence—Saturday, Half-a-crown; Children One 
-_ Frequent trains from London Bridge and Victoria. 
4 few hundreds of reserved seats will be provided at Half- 
scrown each; but to schools and children the charge will be 
(ue Shilling. 
ee 
RYSTAL PALACE—BLONDIN 
® of Suppress PERFORMS TWICE DAILY.—Roars of laughter at 
.~.imitable characters_of the Ape. His extraordinary leaps 
« “gnanimously pronounced the most daring feats ever at- 
LR rented. Daily at Half-past Four, terminating Saturday next, 
- Renewag p; — faG 
and Matera gsib inst. 


ARYSTAL PALACE.—FROM THE CON- 
TINUED SUCCESS of M. BLONDIN’S NEW PAN- 
(MIC DRAMA, the CHILD OF THE WRECK, it will 


o> By Mr.J.D.4 


f the Senses» Te ianed for SIX DAYS LONGER. Those who desire to 
- & «tness it should avail themselves of this opportunity. The 

By F. Henay ery extraordinary character of M. Blondin’s present per- 
» Mendricy frances may be judged from the following extracts from the 


igiiy press :— 
othe wonderful skill and activity of M. Blondin in this per- 
{yrmance were really astounding, and not less surprising was 
is clever and humorous impersonation of the character of 
the playful but withal wilful ape.’”’—T'imes. 

“Jp a ballet of action M. Blondin played an anthropomor- 
s ape, of a sagacity and tenderness of disposition which 


morial Bear; 
a at West Ca 


ther Dj us 

G.8. rer pias put to shame whole tribes of simiamorphus anthropoi. To 

» F.G.8, 3 0 the se M. Blondin crawl along a rope, with his back downwards, 

hood of Woirs is to lose all idea of his humanity. The Stage on which the 
— pallet pantomime is performed is a very handsome structure. 


The seenery is excellent, and includes a mechanical effect of 
sunrise over the ocean, which could hardly be surpassed,’’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

«jf M. Blondin be the best rope-walker and dancer, cer- 
tainly he may put in a claim to be first representative of 
the monkey tribe upon the stage.” —Morning Post. 

“The effect of these astounding feats on the spectators was 
electrical, A breathless pause followed them, as if the public 


ents and P 
: *ogrea 


Triethylamine 
1 Experiment; » 
1 the Frog,” Br 


re of the Lgy could scarcely believe the reality of what they saw; and it was 

Fs not unti! after some moments that the applause broke forth.” 
—Daily News. 

“This pm &s —_ pantomime, is more intelligible than 

rofessor Tyndal, the usual run of suc productions. Blondin’s share in the 

perfurmance was an extraordinary and successful one. His 

representation of the Ape would only have been the result of 

and Dj much observation and — of its habits. The tricks ke 

' Rolleston, played upon the Captain of the ship, a New York Dandy, and 


the Niggers belonging to the plantation, the heights to which 
he climbed, and the out-of-the-way and apparently dangerous 
positions upon which he found footing, astonished by their 
agility and daring.”’—Morning Herald. 

“A great variety of striking incidents with a denouement 
ee touching.” —Morning Advertiser. 

“Blondin throughout acted the Ape to perfection, and was 
much applauded, and at the conclusion he, with his daughter, 
were called before the curtain. The drama must be pro- 
nounced a decided success.’’—Morning Chronicle. 

“M. Blondin surpasses even his former triumphs of ability.” 
—Morning Star, 


M* and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
it MR. JOHN PARRY, give their ‘‘ POPULAR EN- 
TERTAINMENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Eight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at 
Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; 
Stall chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the 
Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood’s, 201, Regent- 
street. MRS. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbidd oe: 
‘Mamma wen’t bring me out”). Mr. JOHN PARR will 
relate musically the vicissitudes of a ‘*‘ COLLEEN BAWN.” 
Mr. MARK LEMON * ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDN ESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o’clock ; 
nyt re EVENING at Eight. Stalls secured in advance 

€ Gallery, 
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ESQ. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
Pre GARDEN.—Under the Mauagement of Miss LOUISA 
Hh and Mr. W. HARRISON. Triumphaat Career of 
és 8 New Grand Opera, and the new Pantomime, introducing 
® most gorgeous Transformation Scene ever witnessed ; repre- 
= upon the same evening, and forming the most attractive 
- Smbination of amusements in London. On Monday, and 
the con ane the week, will be presented 40th, dist, 42nd, 43rd, 
countants One and 45th times, the new and ori inal Grand Romantic 
: tT! ae Three Acts, entitled THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
atisfactory Bo, Jtetto by J. V. Bridgeman. The Music by M. W. Balfe. 
‘pported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. 


eceipt of the 
ibers will ke 


ul. wy Mr. H. Corri, Mr. fore Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. 
the aut and Meets, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. E. Dussek, Mr. C. Lyall, 
n the gratis ud Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
her the pit nai ahich (written expressly by J. M. Morton, Beg). the 
A - . “ Comic Chri ° A - 
disappoint GULLIVER’ Christmas Pantomime, entitled HARLEQUIN 
er, for the ute Now Splendid Seenery, including the Great Transforma- 
1 for gratis @ — invented and painted by Mr. W. Callcott. 
the ra ‘ver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Malle. 
iced at i Ux, supported by the Ladies of the Ocwpe de Ballet. 
an 


e - he Harle, uin e sus * - ase 
nines tained by the eminent tomimists, 
vo G Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, H Lent, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and 





he picture 8s Jenny Lauri 
1 be wort! Commence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
Twelve » pe 
ence | Morning Performance every WEDNESDAY. Com- 
except st Two. Children under 12 years of age, Half-price, 
oprietit 2 P Amphitheatre and Pit, 1s. 6d. 
P at which application for map is desirable, at the Box-office, 
y to " * open daily from Ten till Five, and where places are 
referent; 8 “(without charge. 
tage M n: ‘ . 
in whit ward Mure.” Mr. William West; Acting Manager, Mr. 
ce 
( 4 vv vv 
meet ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
: LON of the , ARDEN.—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE 
‘bers wh Transfor, at Pantomime of the Season, and the most Gorgeous 
, commen. 0b Scene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
eauty a> our. cr £,%t Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at 


Children und : 
cept Amn er Twelve years of age, half-price, ex- 
Booking Pusteate, and Pit, 1s. 6d. No extra charge for 








HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 
Great attraction of the HONEYMOON, which will be 
performed on MONDAY and during the week, being the last 
ts of the engagement of Miss JANE COOMBS. The 


six ni 
PANTOMIME every Evening. Monday and during the 
week. to commence with the HONEYMOON. Mr. Howe, 


Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. W. Farren, Miss Jane 
Coombs, &c., with the PANTOMIME of LITTLE MISS 
MUFFET AND LITTLE BOY BLUE; or, HARLEQUIN 
AND OLD DADDY LONG LEGS. The Fourth Morning 
Performance on THURSDAY next, January 23. Commence 
at Two o'clock, conclude at a Quarter past Four. Mr. 
SOTHERN is re-engaged, and will — on Monday, 


January 27, in his popular character of Lord Dundreary. 
HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 
WEST STRAND. 


The number of sick and disabled applicants at this Charity 
being much increased by the greater privations to which the 
nad are now liable, and by the inclemency of the season, the 

overnors respectfully solicit the ASSISTANCE of the 
benevolent, which will be thankfully received by the Secretary 
at the Hospital; and by Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs, 
Drummond, 49, Charing-cross; Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet- 
street ; and through all the principal Bankers. 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


INE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
: —Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
ictures of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
y Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
of the day, are given (the set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.JERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London. Principal, Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. The pupils of the 
above-named school will re-assemble on TUESDAY, JAN- 
UARY 28. 
Propectuses may be obtained on application to the Principal, 
or to Messrs. RELFE, BROTHERS, School Booksellers, 150, 
Aldersgate-street, London. 


U* IVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRICU- 

















LATION AND GRADUATION.—Some of the elder 
pupils in DENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, being 
engaged in PREPARING for the EXAMINATIONS for 
Matriculation and the B.A. degree, an opportunity is offered 
for two or three other youths to join ikem in their studies 
for that object. Early application should be made to the 
Principal, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established A.D. 1534), 39, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., London.—The friends of the Society, and the 
general public, are respectfully advised that any assurances 
effected within seve eee year, will have the advantage of one 


year in every annual Bonus. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 











OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Sttice, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on nage ee 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


*‘The Directors are evabled, in pee their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a contina- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s. 8d. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700.: 

‘*The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 
1859 gg 2S gg ~Ss«12:2,086 9 11 
1860 - 99 18,557 O 6 


** Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s. 
5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

“Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 

rescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
eclaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 





| 
| 
| 


or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the | 


resent the most successful year of, the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 


advanced,” 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


WENTY-SEVENTH REPORT OF THE 

UNION BANK OF LONDON.—At a HALF-YEARLY 

MEETING of the PROPRIETORS, held at the COURT- 

oe ah the BANKING HOUSE. 2, Brincee-t reet, Man- 

ouse, on WEDN AY, the 15th of January, 1562, 

P. Northall Laurie, Esq., in the chair, the following Report 
was read by the Secretary :— 

The Directors have much satisfaction in reporting that the 
net ganite of the Bank for the six months ending 31st De- 
cember last, after poyment of all charges (including the sum of 
£33,413. 18s. 6d. for interest paid and due to customers on 
their current and deposit accounts), are £98,372. 14s. 1d., 
which with the sum of £90,087. 16s. 2d. brought forward from 
30th June last, amount together to £178,460. 10s, 3d. 

The Directors now declare a dividend of 12s. per share, clear 
of income-tax, for the six months ending 3ist ber last, 
amounting to the sum of £36,000, which will leave a balance of 
£142,460. 10s. 3d. for Sr. 

This sum will enable the proprietors to replace the £120,000 
debited to capital account by the resolution of the General 
Meeting on the llth July, 1860; and the Directors anticipate 
the concurrence of this General Meeting in the recommenda- 
tion which they now make, that the capital account be credited 
with the sum of £120,000 debited as above. The adoption 
of this recommendation will leave a balance of £22,460. 10s. 34. 
for appropriation at the end of the financial year, in July next. 

Your Directors feel assured that the proprietors will share 
with them in their sincere regret at the loss they have sus- 
tained in the decease of their late esteemed governor, Sir Peter 
Laurie, who presided over this institution since its foundation, 
contributing materially, by his high character, t6 its early 
success, and never ceasing to take the deepest interest in its 
continued prosperity. Personally, your Directors have to 
lament, not only the loss of a colleague, whose sound judgment 
and singleness of purpose guided their deliberations and com- 
manded their confidence, but of afriend, whose genial frankness 
and kindliness of heart had won their sincere and respectful 
attachment. 

In conformity with the provisions of the deed of settlement, 
the Directors have shosted Theman Augustus Gibb, Esq., of 72, 
Old Broad-street, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the decease 
of the lamented Governor. 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
For the Half-year ending 3lst December, 1861. 
GENERAL BaLaNce. 
Dr LIABILITIES. 





Paid-up capital of the bank ...........000.0.00 £720,000 0 9 
Deduct amount debited to capital account, 
er resolution of general meeting, llth 
Suly, BBD varecevccccnvsssotntnceneveroeverssetereceees 120,000 0 0 
£600,000 0 0 


Due by the bank on current accounts, de- 
posit receipts (including interest accrued), 





and other obligations...............csecececceeeeee 11,795,231 19 8 
Rebate on bills not due ..............cs.00 decstnness 19,197 14 O 
Balance at credit of profit and loss ........ one 178,460 10 3 

£12,592,890 3 11 
Cr. ASSETS. 
Cash in the Bank.................. £394,911 17 8 
Cash in Bank of England...... 567,273 17. 5 
Cash lent at call ...... aetna 656,600 0 0 





£1,618,785 15 1 
Investments in Government stock, exchequer 
Dies, GowabarSs, BE.. «..cvcoccccccsesssicccocsscens 853,542 5 7 
Bank premises—consisting of freehold buil- 
dings in Princes-street, Mansion House- 
street, Argyll-place, and Fleet-street; and 
lease and Retuves of No, 4, Pall-mall East 
Loans, bills discounted, &c............+ coveceneces 


108,775 4 5 
10,011,786 18 


£12,592,800 3 11 
Prorit anp Loss Account. 








Dr. 
Amount of dividend of 12s. per share. ......... £ 36,000 0 0 
Amount proposed to be carried to the credit 
of capital accouut. ...............sscceresscsssecssees 120,000 0 0 
Balance, being undivided profit carried for- 
Ward to: mext half PERP.....00.scccscecsecevsscesesee 22,460 10 3 
£178,460 10 3 
Cr. 
Profit unappropriated on 30th June, 1861. ... £90,987 16 2 
Amount of net profit of the half year ending 
3lst December, 15861, after deducting a 
expenses, and interest paid or due (£83,413 
18s. 6d.), allowed to customers on their 
current and deposit accounts ..........00++ 88,372 14 1 


£378,460 10 3 

The Governor then declared a dividend for the past half-year 
of 12s. per share, clear of income-tax, 

It was resolved unanimously : 

‘* That the report submitted to the meeting be, and the same 
is, hereby adopted and confirmed, and that the directors be 
authorised to carry into effect the recommendation contained 
in the said réport.” 

It was proposed by Mr. Jamgs ANpERsoN ; seconded by Mr. 
HARLES GosLeTT; and resolved unanimously : 

“‘ That the proprietors of the Union Bank of London desiré 
to record their deep regret at the loss which the ys has 
sustained by the death of their esteemed Governor, Sir Peter 
Laurie, who, from its first establishment, occupied that impor- 
tant and responsible position, and invariably manifested the 
warmest interest in its ge ame & and to whose undoubted 
honour, sturdy integrity, sound judgment, devotion, and 
urbanity, may be largely ascribed the present success and 
unblemished character of the Bank, th at home and 
abroad.” 

It was resolved unanimously : 

“That the best thinks of the meeting be given to P. Northall 
Laurie, Esq., the Governor, the Deputy Governor, and the 
Directors, for their able, judicious, and successful manage- 
ment of the Bank during the past half-year. ates 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. W. W. 
Scrimgeour, the General Manager; Mr. Barton, the Deputy 
Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager of the Regent-street 
Branch; Mr. St. Barbe, the Manager of the Charing-cross 
Branch; Mr. Beattie, the Manager of the Tem jle-bar Branch ; 
and to Mr. Newmarch, the Secretary, for the zealous and 
efficient manner in which they have discharged their several 
duties. 

“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. G. 8, 
Nottage, for his liberal offer to present to each of the Pro- 
prietors a photographic ccpy ° the portrait of the late 
Governor, dir Peter hameie, now in the court room of the 

La s iyned 
we Oe NORTHALL LAURIE, Governor. | 

” t the thanks of the meeting be given to P. Northal 

AD. og Pm the Governor, for his conduct in the chair this 


, (Signed) 
day. eAM ES FARQUHAR, Deputy Governor, 


: ted from the minutes. 
— HENRY NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


N.B. The dividend will be payable on and after Monday, the 


| 20th instant, 
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NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1560...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1960...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000. The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DayerrED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 


New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 

Policies ted egainet ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a smal] extra premium. 

Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 

Half Credit Premium system for five years. 


Forms on application to the Orricx, 355, Strand, London. 











CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

EMPOWERED By Sreciat Act or PaRtiaMenrt, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





64, Cornhill, E.C. 


| NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Crartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
‘vurth Division of Profits. 

Srrcrat Noticr.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of protits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Amount payable 


HniNee lay 
Bonuses added, up to Dec. 1854, 


Sum Insured, 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





\ TILLIAM DART, CHEMIST 
AND DRUGGIST (from Godfrey & Cooke's), 30, 
SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Prescriptions faithfully prepared, and sent immediately to 
any part of London. Medicine Chest; fitted up, and family 
orders executed with the least possible delay. 





YOLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW 

J WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where ail communications are to 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
is this country. 

Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from............ Ss. Od. to £6 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 63. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pule Colza Oil Se en a SF 

| De COVERS AND HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 

the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8. RURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 Sa. the set 
of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
£00 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
wews, London. 
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BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (S—NT FREE AnD Post PalD, ON APPLICATION), Ins 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDE, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, yiq 
Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing now, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the bost Vege, 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted fo; 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the King}. 


sTUDE: 
gacs. Librar 


(ume 





VERY 





COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Ly, the pre 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. desgetch __ 
(ane? 
2s. 
BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, > BEST 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. NA) is 
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MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Cravpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurcy 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counter 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevey 
this deception Mr, Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from \j 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. et 
107, REGENT STREET, 
THREE Doors FROM ViGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. Lo 





— yn 
GUSH AND FERGUSON’S Woe: 


iste answer 








CELEBRATED — 

CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. — 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. Hs 

GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. ieee 

arrive when 


FAMILY MOURNING. is, 42 


























aves Pure 80 
MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASI) shoes! 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of eva Good D 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasus atch 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, ‘en 
+ fi 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, —" 
+ 1 ki 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. Sarl 
JAY’S. Fine old 
— Frontignac 
Fine Old 
FAMILY MOURNING. fares 
tha pric 
diately by 
PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great waving a 
forwarding their orders to THIs ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased 2 ADOP 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. BRITAT 
DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, 8 ker KAS 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. STEAM | 
ary. Tes 
DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. P 8, EA 
- Manufact 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, of their 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, :W. _ 
——— 
Al erde er 
. 18 Wood, 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— N ORTLOCK’S CHINA W AREHOUY Ashton-n 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 250, OXFORD-STREET, China Dinner, 3H, G. Fie! 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas | Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CAS Belfas ¥ 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, consequence of the expiration of the Lease. . CE 
149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Par _— 7 ng 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. | EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS fr Che 
IN IF Tava | PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to ope?” Deronpe 
T)BAWING MODELS. —J. D. HARDINGS, | gf Maiyredacel prices; manufbetered fa One sheet t= MM Do. 
Complete in hard wood £1. 11s. 6d. | at3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. ait Dundee 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London; and | The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-f" ~ Frome— 
all Artists’ C olourmen. | Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced s New od B Forest of 
Vik Uaioe ae nee a : ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have -_ the @ ton, L 
LLUMIN ATION.—Boxes of Colours and | Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-hal it Glaszow 
Materials ; Outlines; Laing’s Manual on the subject, and | pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simp’e, spies Grantha 
every requisite. sequently less liable * get oan 0 ote. All = aord . 8 
WiIxeor tw , gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neithe artlep 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. __ shafts, collars, cords, nor ee to og a derenges abit Chees 
spy . 1 . ** We are disposed to think they wi rgely used, voit 
AF ETY FOR U MBRELLAS.—By are! shop-fronts ani private homens Much of the difficulty © Brac: 
FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umprettas cannot be often found in providing shutters for large bow windows razi|— 
either stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and | po obviated by their use without extra cost.” - — ) 
occupy but little space. Manufactured by the WHEEter & Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, elgiun 
Witsoy Sewine Macutne Compayy. Offices, 139, REGENT- Pho te. testimonials. p ros 
Illustrated prospectus gratis and post free, 15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, Londo®- _— 
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OUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 


so |.made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
3 - suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 


STS 



















b 
+] TER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
L LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
~ eg with the greatest despatch and economy. 
TION), [usted  < OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
ARDEy, we Seine a oe on , in every variety of colour, 
PEMBER, wi, MM pERIOR DRAWING, TRACING, and 


INDIA PAPERS. 


AoLICITORS’ DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 
S requisite for the Office, 


V——— 

LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS 
sTUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS an 
“Library and Office INKSTANDS. 
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N, 
© bost Vege, 
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‘poeta BOOKS in great variety. 





adapted f 
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“WERY BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 


the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 

despatch. — 

eer ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 

5) BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
ls 
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IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 

TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 
building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 


PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Indispensable accompaniments to Youth on their re- 
turn to school, are ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
ot pg the growth, and improving and beautifying the 
air; ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR, for the skin and complexion, 
and removing cutaneous defects; and ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
and preserving the gums. 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for ‘* Rowlands’ ”’ articles. 


ERFECT HEALTH RESTORED WITH- 

OUT MEDICINE.—Send your address to L. R. BARRY, 
Esq., 77, Regent-street, London, and you will receive free by 
post, gratis, the Natural Regenerator, which cures, without 
medicine or expense, indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, 
torpidity of the liver, nausea, epilepsy, paralysis, debility, flatu- 
lency, nervousness, palpitation, cough, asthma, consumption, 
dropsy, distension, diarrhea, dysentery, biliohsness, gastric 
disorders and fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in 
the ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, scrofula, 
hemmorrhoids, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, phlegm, all 
inflammatoty complaints, heartburn, headache, despondency, 
cramps, spasms, sinking fits. 
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| 00 BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 3s. 
) 








1,000 EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 6d. 
} 
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gee pot hom GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 
small orders. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 


THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

lite answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Spscimuzn 

Boor or TyrEs, and information for authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 

















CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
| hypee & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
ft at 96s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 


24s. and 30s. per dos, 
Superior Claret ........0+0 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 72s. 





-URCHASIN 


x Costume of evs 


: 3? 
@ most Reasouls Good Dinner Sherry .......cccsccsssseseeees 248.308. 45 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
ROGET cidccnccixavestsassucencccovacias 36s. 423. 48s. ,, 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 120s. ,, 
DPGPRTING GRID cccccccsscoseveseseoeess 60s. 663.788. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.783. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
em ere Trontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s, and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
wtha priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately b 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 
Qag yAPC x 7 
Fast IN’'S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 


a4 the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
SIEAM ROLLERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 


IUSE 


great saving ty 
urchased ai ut 





ption, is ket 





TICE. Ps Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
+ ‘. EASTON and @. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
“, wacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
© ter Agents in the Principal Manufacturing and Seaport 
‘owns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
a AGENTs In Great Bertarn:— 
sop Aterdeen—Mr, James FF. | Huddersficld—Mr.H.Greaves. 
AREHOU P capil Hull—Messrs. A. L, Fleming 
Dinner, Des a wo ler-Lyne—Mr. §8. & Co. 
ion for CASH,* Relfaar den, Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West- 
cc. W. T. Matier, wood, 
le Park. Soe Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
TERS Pub » ogham — Mr, Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
TERS dete er i, . | Manchester—Messrs. Morris 
lar to open b™ De. t—Mr. W. A. Rowland. | _ and Sutton. 
ne sheet of si Dat iport— Mr. Corn. Boolds, | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 
t. ‘ Dund ‘—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. 
of 15, Gate-s°™ — Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham — Mr. oe DD, 
la New Seli® P. me—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. 


: ais nean—Mr. T. Nichol- 


Glas, 


» obtained E e 


el Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
one-half the “ 


Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 


‘simple, and Grane ~Mr. W. Mutrie. Southsea — Mr. Chees- 
the comple ON ~uessrs. Hornusby | man. 
e neither whe Hartle oad Mt Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
na both ft Cheesman, ee _ 
= difficulty =" Fo , 

has eee . OREIGN :— 
taltees an et: Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
; post free, © dln DOF Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 
co a Messrs. Breuls, South Russia—Mr. William 
: Demers:, n a Ww | Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
vondon. Fieor tag V. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 


bister, Adelaide, 








OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lls. each. THomas KeatinG, Pharmaeeutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


COUGHS, COLDS CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Price in bottles, 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, ina state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; ‘and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


[WE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton’s Pixs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throvgh- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RUBUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘ I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not lixely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘t I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medical 
efficacy.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘The Spas of Ger- 
many.” —‘‘ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jonzh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 

Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 

















Dr. pz Jonen’s Licnt-Brown Con Liver Orn is sold 
only in Isrgxrt Half-pints, 23. Gd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

SOLE CONSIGNERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavzroy.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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OBERT COCKS & CO.’s LIST of 
NEW MUSIC. 


GOD BLESS OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. A National 
Prayer. Words by Passmore. Music by W. T. Wa1cuton. 
Appropriately Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


IN MEMORIAM—His late R.H. the Prince Consort. Flegy 
for Piano. By Burxtxy Ricnarps. With appropriate Llus- 
tration. 3s. 

DEAD MARCH IN SAUL (Handel). Arranged for Piano. 
By G. F. West. (No. 9, Second Series of Gane from the 
Great Masters.) 3s. 

IS THERE SORROW IN YOUR BREAST ? Sacred Song. 
By W. T. Waicuton. Poetry by L. M. Thornton. Dedicated 
ry — Hon. and the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Lon- 

on. 2s. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S New Drawing. ny 
FORTE, £35. wing-room PIANO 


N.B.—Pianofortes for hire from 10s. a month and upwards. 
Copious Lists of Musical Presents Gratis and Post-free. 
London: Roser Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 


Regent-street, W. 
lee QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
Mr. COCKS begs to inform those Ladies and Gentlemen 


HANOVER-SQUARE, 
who propose giving Concerts, Balls, Lectures, or other Enter- 
tainments, that these celebrated Rooms will be READY for 
USE the FIRST WEEK in JANUARY, 1862. 


For particulars apply to Messrs. Ronert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington-street, Publishers to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, 


‘ T9084 sa? . aa r 
ODSON’S MONUMENT.—FRENCH EX- 
PLORATIONS.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., contains :—Fine View of Monument to Major Hod- 
son—French Explorations: Eleusis—Restoration and Con- 
servation—Stone Altars: Geometric Tracery (with illustra- 
tions)—Professor Smirke’s Lectures—The Festival of Siena— 
Repair of Henry VII.’s Chapel—The Plasterers’ Strike— 
Clerks of Works—Glasgow Water Supply—Smoky Chimneys 
—Professional Practice and Charges—Arts of Construction, 
King’s College—Recent Patents—School-building News—Pro- 
vincial News—Church-building News, &«.—Oflice, 1, York- 
street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 











fier QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXI., 
is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I, Railway Control. 
II. The Princess Charlotte. 
III. Popular Education—the New Code. 
IV. Iceland—the Change of Fa th, 
V. The late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it is. 
VII. Lord Castlereagh. 
VILI. The American Crisis. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Enlarged* Series, imperial 8vo., 


HE LEISURE HOUR, No.525, for Jan. 16th, 


Price ONE Pgenyy, contains :— 


A Life's Secret: Chap. IIT.: a Tale by an eminent authoress, 
illustrated by John Gilbert. 

Among South Sea Cannibals. 

A Day at the Observatory, continued, by E. Dunkin, Esq., 
F.R.A.8., with representations of the Great E,uatorial, and 
View of the Observatory with the Time-Ball, from a Photo- 
graph. 

Our Ship’s Black Bear. 

Benefit Clubs.—Varieties. 

My Adventures in the Far West: Chap. III. 

Rsiiciovs Tract Socrrty, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 


Enlarged to Imperial 8vo., l6pp., 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 403, for 
Jan. 16th, Price ONR PENNY. Contents :— 

From Dawn to Dark in Italy: chap. V. 
Piazzi. Chap. VI. The Exodus. 

Spare the Fruit Trees; or, the Clemencies of War. 

Chee: ful Piety ; or, How we Spent our Sunday Evenings. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné; Chap. III. Settlement at Geneva, 
and Journey to England. With View of Geneva. 

Shipwreck off Newfoundland, 

Tue Peurit 1n THe Famity :—Followers of Christ. 

Paces ror tHe Youna:—The Lost Shilling; or, the Two 
New Years’ Days—The Arab and his Horse, with Picture— 
Bible Questions. 

Re.icious Tract Socirtry, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 





The Sermon in the 





On Wednesday, the 22nd inst., will appear, No. I. of an entirely 
New Illustrated Serial, containing 64 pages, entitled 
VERY BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConrTENTS : 
The Wild Man of the West: A Tale of the Rocky Mountains. 
Chaps. I. and II. By R. M. Ballantyne. Illustrated. 
Our Domestic Pets.—The Squirrel. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Our First Great Sea-Fight. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
Football. By George Forrest. Illustrated. 
Amongst the Show Folks. Chap. I. By Stirling Coyne. 
A Word about the Gorilla. Lllustrated. 
London: Routrtepar, Warne, & RovrLtepae, 
Farringdon-street. 


CHOOL ATLASES: NEW EDITIONS. 
THE COLLEGE ATLAS. 45th Thousand. With thirty- 
three Coloured Maps, half-bound, 12s. 

THE JUNIOR ATLAS. 18th Thousand. With 
Seventeen Coloured Maps, half-bound, 5s. 6d. 

THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, coloured in 
outline, super-royal, 8vo., strongly half-b und, 12s. 

THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, containing 15 
Maps, coloured in outline, super-royal Svo., strongly half- 
bound, 5s. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD, with 
12 Maps, royal 8vo., cloth boards, with label, 1s. 6d.; fully 
coloured, 2s. 6d 

London: RourtepGr, Warye, & Rovutienae. 


ODERN INFIDELITY AND RATION- 


N ALISM exposed and refuted, in answer to the 

“ Essays and Reviews,” by the Rev. Dre. CumMine and the 

Rev. Dre. Brakeney. One Vol. Svo. price 4s. 

London: James Mitcer, 17, Berners-street, Oxfurd-street ; 
and all Booksellers, 
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ANSWERS TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 








HARDWICKE’S 
ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 
PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 





Now Ready, in One Vol., 8vo., price 8s. 6d., cloth, 


SEVEN ANSWERS 


TO THE 


SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, ar 


JOHN NASH GRIFFIN, M.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Formerly Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in Mathematics and Physics ; and Moderato; wi 
Medallist in Ethics and Logic; Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 
It will be the sim of HARDWICKE’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOKS to teach these first principles. WITH INTRODUCTION 


No labour or ex will be spared to make the information BY 


of a thoroughly reliable character; and, where advisable,a free 
use of autheutic illustrations will be brought to bear. THE RIGHT HON. J. NAPIER, 
LATE LORD CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 


Usprn the above title is presented to the publics e 
Library of Elementary Works adapted for the use the 


Thousands of people at present skilled as handieraftemen, 
enn an. slotting eoiaeremnnenatine oes 
y¥ to day, ing on with some t they 

ean improve their own calling; bat it generally ends 
in nothing, because they are ignorant of the first principles of 
those laws which regulate the thi in which are 1, 
It is a very rare occurrence to meet with workmen who know 


anything beyond what t picked up in their ticeship, 
or obtained by imitating more ed Uhemstives. 


NOW READY. 
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MECHANICS. 


Fully Dlustrated by 10 Cuts. Two Parts, 2d. each ; 
complete, 4d.; bound in cloth, 6d.—Principles of Mechanics 
and Elements of Machinery. Containing :— Action and reac- 
tion— Aecrolites— Balance —Central forces—Centrifugal force 
—Compouna machinery—Cordage—Curved surfaces—Cur- 
vilinear motions — Elastacity— En ecrew— Equilibriam— 
Forces— Fly -w heels — Friction —Fulcrum—Gravitation—Im- 
Inclined planes—Levers— Mechanical powers—Mobi- 
—Momentum— Motion—Moving bodies—Multiplied cord 
—Oblique action Orbits—-Oscillatory motion—Pendulums— 
Percussion — Planes — Power —Pulley—Resistance—Scales— 
Bcrew — Stal ility —Steelyard — Treadwheel — Universal joint 
—Velocity —Wedge —Weight— Wheel and axle—and much 
more useful information. 


HYDROSTATICS. 
Fully Illustrated. Complete, 2d.; in cloth, 4d. Containing: 
—Agueducts ~ Artesian w Ball-cock — Bellows — Bra- 


——— in the Home or Indian 


mah's press — Buoyancy — Canals — — attraction— 


Compression— Density—Displacement— Diving— Elasticity — 
Flotation—H ydrometers—H ydrostatic balance, bed, bellows, 
press, pressure — Levels — Liquids — Locks—Machines for 
raising water — ci te ee 

ge—Screw— Ships—Specifie gravity—Spirit-level—Springs 
Caeiuning — Siphon —lehte cieealot : 
—and other useful information. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Three Parts, 2d. each; complete, 6d.; cloth, 8d. An in- 
troduction to Chemistry, including a popular summary of 


animal and vegetable physiology, accompanied by various | 


| HE HISTORY OF SHORT - HAND 


Acids—Albumen—Alcohol—Alkoloids—Atomic theory—At- 


chemical! tables, with numerous illustrations. Containing : 


aterworks—Wells | 








London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, in a closely printed volume, 8ve. pp. 648, 
price 12s. 


| A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


MATICS, for the Use of Candidates for Admission 
into either of the Mililary Colleges; of Applicants for Ap- 
ian Civil Service ; and for 
thematical Students generally. 

By Prorgssor J. R. Youne. 


«In the work before us he has digested a complete elemen- 
tary course, by the aid of his long experience as a teacher and 
writer, and he has produced a very useful book .... Mr. 
Young has not allowed his own tastes to rule the distribution, 
but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a veteran.’”’— 
Atheneum, March 9, 1861. 

« ... Considering the difficulty of the task which Mr. 
Young has undertaken to discharge, and the extent of useful 
knowledge he has succeeded in imparting accurately and lucidly 
in so small a compass, we can, without hesitation, commend 
this work to the public, as by far the best elementary course 


| of mathematics in our language.”—London Review, April 6, 


traction—Binary compounds—Carbon—Chemical affinity— | 


Clays—Classification of metals—Colouring metals—Com- 


bustion— Divisibility of matter—Elective attraction—Electro- | 
chemistry—Elementary bodies—Fermentation—Forms of | 
matter—Gaseous combinations—Hydrogen — Intermediate | 
Elements—Life—M atter—N itrogen—Nomenclature—Oils & | 


fat —Organization—Oxidation—Oxygen--Primary compounds 

—Proximate elements—Salte—Simple substances—Specific 

vities, tables of—Spontaneous combustion—Starch— 

ry of Ethers—Vegetable acids, &c. &c.—and other very 

useful information. 14% closely but clearly printed pages, 
Fully illustrated. 


IN THE PRESS—NEARLY READY :— 


HYDRAULICS. 
Fully Illustrated. Complete, 2d.; cloth, 4d, 


PNEUMATICS. 


Fully Illustrated. Complete, 2d.; cloth, 4d. 


OPTICS. 


Fully Illustrated. Two parts, 2d. each; complete, 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


Other Works of a similar character are in preparation, and 


will shortly be announced. 
London: Rosgrt Harpwickrx, 192, Piccadilly. 





MACKENZIE’S 


INTENDED FOR SCHOOLS OR SELF-INSTRUCTION, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED : 


MACKENZIE’S TABLES. 


Commercial, Arithmetical, Miscellaneous, and Artificers’. 
Calculations in Bricklaying, Carpentery, Lathing, Masonry, 
Paper-hanging, Paving, Planting, Plastering, Slating, Tiling, 
Well-sinking, Digging, &c. &c. Fractions and Decimals. 
Forms of Receipts and Bills. Calculations on Man, Steam, 
Railways, Power, Light, Wind, &c. Language and Alpha- 
bets. Calendar of the Church, Serigtune Money. Principal 
Foreign Moneys and Measures. Geographical and Astro- 
nomical Tables, Ac. &e. Complete, price 2d, 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Complete, word for word with the Shilling Editions. 
Price 2d. 


MAVOR’S SPELLING. 


With numerous Cuts. Price 4d., or two parts 2d each, 


WALKINGHAME’S ARITHMETIC. 


Same as the Half-a-crown Edition. Price 4d., or two parts 
2d. each. 


SHORT-HAND. 

With Phrases and Exercises, to gain facility in the use of all 
the characters, by which perfection may soon be attained. 
Complete, price 2d. 

PHRENOLOGY. 
Explained and Exemplified. Complete, price 2d. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


By Single Entrr, with explanations of Subsidiary Books, 
being a useful system for the Wholesale and Retail Shop- 
keeper. Complete, price 2d. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICEE, 192, Piccadilly. 





1861. 
London: Wa. H. Attzn & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 


WRITING. 
By Martruus Levy, Short-hand Writer. 
To which is prefixed the system used by the Author, 
TruBnNer and Co., Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 36s., 
OST OFFICE 10x DON DIRECTORY 
or 1862. 
Kg.tty & Co., 18 to 22, Old Boswell-court, St. Clement’s, 


Strand, London. 
Srimpxin, Marsuaurt, & Co., and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 5s. cloth, 


pD* DICKSON’S “ FALLACIES OF THE 
FACULTY.” 


A New Edition, with Additions. 


Simpxmy, Marsuart, & Co., Stationers-court; and at all 
the Libraries. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 
Charles XTIT...... iettithinthioapeentekasbinmnbeiil exencane BO, S8. 


. 3d. 
Louis XIV. . 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar . 6d. 
Exercises ..... soeeees . 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ......scc...ccccscssssesseeses 18. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes . 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes . Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine’s Fables...............s00.-ssesessee aeotece 1s. 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards. 


( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 

Catalogue of General French Literature. 

Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
names and their several works. 

List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 

List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 

German List. 

. Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 











Catalogues 
supplied 
by post on J 
receipt of 
& postage 
stamp. 








Demy octavo, cloth, price 12s., 


ULES, FORMULA, AND TABLES, FOR 

the VALUATION of ESTATES, in Possession or Re- 
version, with New Rules and Tables for ascertaining the 
correct market value or fair price to be given for Annuities, 
Reversions, Advowsons, and Next Presentations, in order to 
secure to the purchaser a certain rate of interest on eqaitable 


terms. 
By W. Down1ne Brpgy, F.G.S. 
London: Cuarizes & Epwiy Layroy, 150, Fleet-street. 


A GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 


nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday hook for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should bave this pretty 








| book 





NOTICE. 


ETTS’S PUBLICATIONS for MS. 


are sold by every Bookseller in the Ki 
embrace— . ™ ington, sy 


LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s. to 10s, 

EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s. 
RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 4 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTER: 


SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting M 
Data, &e. , ee 


MEDICAL DIARIES, LEDGERS, and VISITING Lisp 
READING EASELS for INVALIDS, from 21s. 
PRIVATE COPYING MACHINES, from 18s, 
TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, complete, from 30s, 


DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, size, and Drie, 
from 6d. to 14s., combining French with English day; 7 
week and month, ; 


Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1962, gratis, 
Letts, Son, & Co., London, E.C., Stationers and Mapsdm 





This day, Demy 8vo. 15s. 
N HISTORICAL SURVEY OF TH 
ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
By Str GeorGe Corngewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d, cloth, 


DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF Tf 
NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polenia 
Riddles Interpreted. By AN Otp-CLorugs Puariosoru. 


London: Gores ManwakinG, 8, King William-street, Stra 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth antique, 
OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVAILR 


and MEDLZVAL FRANCE, Done into Engi 
ALEXANDER VANCE. 


London: Grorez Manwartne, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 

With a New Supplementary Volume. Llustrated ¥ 

more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. ‘Thirty 
bound in Seventeen, Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEME" 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the conti 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stere0t? 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplemes! 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of bust 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4, 

has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 
James Sanastar & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, Ef 
— 

DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
. OF SPEECH. 


Recently published, Post 8vo., price 3s, 6d., post fre’, 
N STAMMERING AND STUTTERD: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &. 


**Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compend® 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cu 
stammering and stuttering are sound, comprehensive, 10" 
ing, and of important practical value. To all interested in # 
matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly 


mend this volume.’”’—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF void 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speskit#- 


London: Loreman, Green, Loneman, & Rosests- 
Cn nar! 








Just published, Sth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by P®* 
tamps, 


ISEASES OF THE SKI) 


a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illusteo* 


| by cases. By Tomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon ©) 


Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Cha 


| street, Fitzroy-square. ‘This admirable, we might almos™ 


indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth editio®: 4 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chap'er ™ 
Turkish Bath.” —Medical Critic. 


London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-s‘reet- 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 





IGHTH HDITION IN THEE UNIVE D STATEHS 


AND 


FOURTH BNGLUISH HBDITION 


OF 


HK CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 








Opinions of the Press m Great Pritam and America. 








—<—<— SOS 


ERA. 


“Tn these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work 
sperior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written,” 


ATHENAUM. 


“ The characters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn 
of speech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty 
bousewife, with her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his 
ernness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good, They look like a pair of portraits by 


rapach,” 
NEW YORK “ WORLD.” 


“ «The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages ; here 
Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of 
ourts and camps, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. As a study of 
ife and manners it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.” 


MORNING POST. 


“There are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot; and in construction, as in 
evelopment, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes 
hich must raise him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerfal works 


bad gained him,’ 
OBSERVER. 


“ Such novels as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times 
han all the dry political volumes ever published. This is no common book of fiction, but an 
historical work of deep interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of 
france, Germany, and Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information 
i the most readable and pleasing form.” 


MORNING HERALD. 


“The book abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
tend.’ We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr. Reade’s pen.” 


LITERARY BUDGET. 


“In the two great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in 


1 fiction, The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 
Ruited,”? 


NEW YORK TIMES. 


% Bya masterly movement of mental retrogression the author seems to have moved his soul 
. of the present, and wrapped himself in ihe past. He has given us a panorama of the middle 
“8, & picture glowing with life and truth,” 
MORNING CHRONICLE. 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


%,- on hich every one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare 
2 be delig tful.” 


GLOBE. 


aoe book is a chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its crowding 
if] irge us,”” 


SPECTATOR. 
ts Th 


ica” is @ great breadth of human nature, as well as force and pathos, in this historic 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** The general impression it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and 
foree. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy 
touches,” 


DAILY NEWS. 


** This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false and 
unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generous and true to Nature.”’ 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


*¢ A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling 
situations, The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which 
shows the author’s remarkable insight. The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer.” 


LONDON REVIEW. 


*¢ We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius, * * * Its faults 
are of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘¢ ¢ The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com- 
monly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 


painting.” 
LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 


*« Mr. Reade’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, pathos, 
and everything that can make a novel prized,” 


NEW YORK ATLAS. 


«¢ A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of ripe 
historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter’s hues, and instinct with 
love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is full of pathos and true 
humanity,—all which the world will not soon forget.” 


HOME NEWS. 


«To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human sympathy, 
in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and brain, is the 
least praise we can bestow on it.” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


‘¢ We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can 
rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth volume.” 


THE SUN. 


«¢ A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in distant lauds, and those 
who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.” 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


«* We do not know anything in prose fiction more tender and ennobling than Mr. Reade’s 
delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tribulation, and the final peace other than of 
this world, which mark the lonely history of the parents of Erasmus.” 





TRUBNER & CO. 60, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








TEN YEARS’ SPORTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BY C. W. BALDWIN, ESQ. 


ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF IRISH CELEBRITIES. 


INCLUDING— 
Edmumd Spenser. 
The Old Countess of Desmond, 
Tom Shuckley, the Pirate. 
Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel. 
W. Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Lady Mary O'Donnel. 
Shane O' Neill. 
The First Earl of Tyrone. 





&e. &e. 
By Hexpxet Hore, Esq. 


In Two Vols. With numerous finely-engraved portraits. 


Sir Walter Rale‘gh. 

The Great Ear) of Cork. 

Grainore O' Mailley, the She-Pirate, 
General Owen Roe O'Neill. 

The Fair Geraldine. 


Oliver Cromwell in Ireland. 





P Swirt 
The O’Connors and Cowley Wellesleys. 
The Clan Kavanagh. ae | 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS ANp 
HUMORISTS. 


By Joun Trups, F.S.A., including— 


Porson Tae Two Cormiys 
Foore Rev. Sypynry Surg 
GoLpsMITH TaEovore Hoox, = 


[Now R- iy 


Now ready in 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portraits, 18s, 


\\ 





THE. DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REV. DR. WHALLEY 
WITH MRS. SIDDONS, MISS SEWARD, MRS. PIOZZI, MRS. HANNAH MORE, &c. &e. 


One Volume 8vo., with numerous fine Engravings, from Paintings by Sir Johua Reynolds, Miniatures by Cosway, &c. 
























work, 






































with Portraits, 15s. 


Illustrations. Price 5s. 
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SECOND SERIES OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ;A NEW EDITION OF MR. SPENCE’S AMERICay h 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE (Mrs. Delany), the concluding volumes, UNION. Its Effect on National Character and Policy ; with an Inquiry into Secessic.y th 
ee a a re —7 pod baba «J ne ——s —— a Constitutional Right, and the Causes of its Disruption. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready aff 
erland ; y Jerningham ; y Stanley ; Mrs. Chapone; Countess Cowper, &.,&c. These : 
concluding volumes will contain an Index of eighty pages to the whole work. 503. [Ready. EVERYBODY’S PUDDING - BOOK ; OR, PUDDING en, 
TARTS, &c., in their proper Season for all the Year round. By the Author of“), 
SIRENIA; OR, THE ISLE OF SIRENS. Post 8vo. Gournet’s Guide to Rabbit Cooking.” Feap. 8vo., bound, 2s. 6d. do’ 
! Tr 
THE MILLENNIAL REST; OR, THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. to 
By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Crown S8vo., 7s. 6d. - 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH (CONCLUDING) VOLUMES | THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE EARLIEM a 
‘ OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD AUCKLAND with his most distinguished TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. By Dr. TaroporE Momsen. Transisel Se! 
Contemporaries; including very interesting particulars of the Private Life of William Pitt under the sanction and revision of the Author, with additions. Translated and Fix 
and of His Majesty George IV. These volumes will contain a copious Index to the whole 7 the Rev. = P. Dickson; with an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz, Vols. I. ail col 
wn 8vo, 18s, 
rown 8vo 3 ee 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF the 
are 
e 
THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY ye 
THE ANGLO-NORMAN PERIOD. lit 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 18s. [Now Ready. i 
1 
HEARTS OF OAE; | YONGE’S VIRGILII BUCOLICA, SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 0? are 
" "ARN PLATO. 
“— ror he 74 ss | GEORGICA, ET ZNEIS. Translated from the Greek, “ti 
y the author o s 
. : ”» For the use of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester. By Groreiana, Lapy CHAtTERTON, 
‘*Voxrvep tHe Dane: a Romance of the Baltic Sea. - ? Bs Author of ‘Home Sketches,” ‘Selections and Translatia the 
Post 8vo. | Post 8vo., strongly bound, 9s. 6d. [ Ready. from the Works of Jean Paul Richter.” 
the 
side 
r r Y 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. a 
HENEAGE JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD | NEW EDITION OF EAST LYNNE. Three Vols. ‘‘A | GEMS AND JEWELS: Their History, Geography, Cm the 
THE THIRD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.  8yo., capital story, full of plot, passion, incident, and character.” try, and Ana, from the Earliest Ages to the Present ls 
w Tiustrated News. By Madame Deg Barrera, author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Race be ; 
A RESIDENCE IN JAPAN AT NAGASAKI AND HAKO- | TIMBS'S ANECDOTES OF STATESMEN: Lord Chatham | 4 New Edition, in] vol., 78.6d, 4 wil 
DATE in eX Puke in— J hornet of 3g re Cc. P. and Burke. PostS8vo. Portrait and other Illustrations, 6s. ans ve AN a eo geg h peing oe — 1 
Honesoy, H.M.’s Consul at those Ports. it tters on , - - . ixcavations and Researches on the Site o e Phew 
Japan, by his Wirz. Crown 8vo., with numerous Illustra- — Nag ney | OF \ hg ane yga a ig“ Metropolis, and in other Adjacent Places, conducted » sort 
tions. . : Sas es oe Seew Ces Tih the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N.).' ha 
. . A with Portraits and other Illustrations. F.RGS. 8vo., with 36 fine Illustrations. 2ls. p 
FRANCATELLTS COOK'S GUIDE. 1,060 Recipes and # | REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, theGreat Prepara- | BOOKLAND’S (Francis) CURIOSITIES OF NA Piel 
tion. By the Rey. Dr. Cummine, D.D., F.R.S.E. Fifth HISTORY. First Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Mot 
FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK. With 1,500 Recipes Thousand, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. @s. Seccad Series—Cats, Hyenas, Coamn, Eagles, "Pheasit will 
and 60 Illustrations. Thirtecnth Edition. 13s. THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, the Things Coming on | Sea Monsters, &. 6s. Bd 


MAIDENTHORPE ; or, Interesting Events about the Year 
1825. By Jznemrau Bargrvess, of the Outer Temple. Two 
Vols. Post 8vo. 

THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. By Eps. 
CLIFFORD. 8Svo., 12s, 

RAIKES’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, &c. 8vo., l4s. 

LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait, 5s.—LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 
Svo., 2ls., with Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF DR. MARSHALL HALL. By his Winow. 
Svo., 14s., Portrait. 

EARL GREY'S LIFE AND OPINIONS. By his Son, 
Major-General the Hon. Cuarues Grey. 

HERVEY'S HINTS TO CHRISTIANS ON THE USE OF 
THE TONGUE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. With 8 spirited Illustrations 
by Wor. Neatly bound, 5s. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. The Popular Edition, price 5s. 
Also, in2 vols., 8vo., with all the Illustrations of John Leech 
and George Cruikshank, 15s. 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN to the 

Battle of Navarino. 6 vols., small 8vo., Portraits, 30s. 





the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cumminc., Twelfth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 


AUSTEN’S (Miss) NOVELS. Complete Library Edition, 
in 5 vols. 15s., with Ten Illustrations. 


BENTLEY BALLADS (The). An entirely New Edition, 
comprising the Songs and Ballads of Father Prout, Dr. Ma- 


ginn, the Irish Whiskey Drinker, Samuel Lover, Longfellow, 
oore, George Canning, Ingoldsby, &c. 65s. handsomely 


bound. 

CREASY’S (Sir Edward) The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
TLES OF THE WORLD, FROM MARATHON TO 
WATERLOO. 8vo., Eleventh Edition, 10s. 6d. 


CREASY’S (Sir Edward) RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
a CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo., Sixth Edition, 
7s. 6d, 


ELLIS’S (Mrs.) THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 
Small 8vo. Very neatly bound, 5s. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


LAMARTINE’S REMARKABLE CHARACTERS: Nelson, 
William Tell, Cromwell, Milton, and Bossuet. Small Svo., 5s. 


McCAUSLAND’S (Dr., Q.C.) SERMONS IN STONES: or, 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology. Eighth Edition. 4e. 


VONVED, THE_ROVER OF THE BALTIC, In 2 vols. 








LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A new Pane 
logical English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary.” 
C. D. Yonex. Used at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 80° 
chester. Part I. English-Latin, 9s. 6d. Part Il“ 
English, 7s. 6d. Or the whole work, complete in one w* 
strongly bound in roan, 15s. a 

MARSDEN’S (Rev. J. B.) DICTIONARY OF CHRIS 
CHURCHES AND SECTS. 8vo., 950 pages. 12s. 

MIGNET’S LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. (™ 
8vo. Two Portraits. 65s. a 

MITFORD’S (Mary Russell) RECOLLECTIONS ©’ 
LITERARY LIFE, Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NOTES ON NOSES. Halfa Crown. - 

SMITH’S RAMBLES THROUGH THE STREE* “ 
LONDON. Crown 8vo., 5s. ae 

BROWNE'S HISTORY OF ROMAN AND CLA>* 
LITERATURE, 8vo., 12s. a 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBE* 
WHATELY. Fceap. 8vo., 5s. 2 

STAUNTON’S FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGE4** 
Small 8vo., strongly bound in roan, 3s. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE PAPERS, By the late Dr. Macrss. © 
Svo., 5s. 
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